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His Poor Lordship 


A FANTASTIC STORY 


BY FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE 


CHAPTER I.—LORD MENLOE RESOLVES TO GIVE A 


DINNER-PARTY 


ORD MENLOE laid down his pen to 

kindle his pipe, which for some 
minutes he had been smoking un- 
lighted. Butting against the rain, which 
lifted and shook in the wind like a sheet 


A moment afterwards, Thady 


Clancy 
burst into the room 


a small, fierce, white- 
jacketed figure, diffusing a genial climate of 
whisky. 

“ He wouldn't lave it widout the money. 


That the % 


Menloe lifted his hand, and a fountain of 





. 


See os 





‘*aH, THIN,” 


upon the line, he saw a small boy and a large 
basket. It was the butcher’s son, and his 
father was lord of the herds that were 
slowly seeking shelter behind the pledged 
ricks of Menloe. His Lordship was strug- 
gling for a rhyme—the fourth rhyme of a 
sonnet—and he beheld with intense, ab- 
stracted gaze the approach of the boy- 
attended basket. 


strong English was stayed. 


HE CRIED, ‘‘ THIS IS LIKE OULD TIMES” 


“Leave what?” he asked, adding, 
general truth, “Thady, you 
drinking.” 

“Ts it me dhrinking ? Faith, your Lord- 
ship might know a way to get dhrink widout 
wages, but not wan o’ Thady knows.” 

This seemed plausible to Menloe. “ In- 
deed, Thady,” he said, “I understand well 
enough “s 


as a 


have been 
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“Don’t give it mention, my Lord. A 
thrifle o’ wages, I hope, wouldn’t be parting 
me and your kind Lordship; but to be 
accused of dhrinking!”. . . Thady’s red-blue 
eyes grew dim; he blew his nose on his 
jacket. In a moment, however, his face 
cleared. “ Faith, I’m just afther breaking a 
bottle of sweet oil, and, if you wasn’t taking 
very particular notice, you’d often mistake 
the likes o’ that for whisky.” 

“ Well, that’s it, I suppose.” Menloe had 
got his rhyme, and was in an agony to finish 
his octave. 

“Sure, my Lord, he won’t leave it, though, 
dear knows, there’s only two o’ them; och, 
the days I seen, whin two spring-carts 
wouldn’t carry it!” 

Lord Menloe looked round with eyes of 
far-away reproach. ‘“ Leave what?’ he 
said; “carry what?”’ 

“Musha, the mate, man,” Thady burst 
out in a screech of irritation. Instantly, 
however, he recalled himself. ‘“ Your Lord- 
ship's honourable dinner: the little boy 
have orders not to lave it widout the tin- 
pence—I wish he had it, and it was the tin 
plagues o’ Jordan.” 

Lord Menloe flushed angrily. 

“ How big is the boy ?”—he had never 
seen the being. upon whom his gaze had 
been fixed—* big enough to kick ?” 

“No, thin,” said Thady decisively ; “ but 
I’d say he was of a size to put under de 
pump. 

The flush passed from Menloe’s cheeks. 
“ After all,” he said, “ it isn’t the boy’s fault. 
Here, give him this, for himself, and tell him 
to take his meat back, and ’tis the last meat 
I'll trouble him for.” Lord Menloe’s face 
grew thoughtful; then it flashed out into 
the sunniest, most whimsical, most irresist- 
ible smile: “ There’s a great old bull,” he 
said ; “ faith, an Irishman can always keep 
himself in meat.” 

Thady surveyed the coin which lay in his 
palm. “Is it give the b’y a crown-piece ?”’ 
he said; “ sure, ’tis madness and timptation. 
Why, wid all that in his pocket a man 
would be for breaking out, and an innocent 
child——”’ 

“Give it to him,” said Menloe. 

“But your Lordship’s dinner? there’s 
nothing in the house at all at all, but the 
end o’ bacon, and the colour on it is very 
rich entirely——”’ 

“Go,” said Menloe. 

Thady wavered, and went. 

In a moment Menloe was back at his 
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sonnet. Generally he poetized, as the 
Scotchman joked, with deeficulty. He was 
still pondering “many a muséd rhyme,” 
when Thady’s face struck upon him like a 
sunbeam that has kissed a spirit-shop. 
Beside the writing-table he set down a 
large basket. 

“ Ah, thin,” he cried, “this is like ould 
times: a hind-quarther o’ lamb, a lovely 
sirloin, fower kidneys, and two pair o’ 
oxtails.” 

“ Who's going to pay for them?” asked 
Menloe ; “ that crown was an only son.” 

“Ts it pay for them? Why, wouldn’t 
you look at the card ?”’ 

Thady thrust into his master’s reluctant 
hand a slip of paper. It was decorated 
with a picture of an earnest cow, and a 
wool-gathering sheep, and was inscribed 
by one whose trade was not left to the 
imagination. 

Scowling in his short-sighted fashion, 
Menloe read: “ With the compliment of a 
few elegant Thrifles, hoping the Worshipful 
Lord Menloe will study his own convenience 
about the little bill. (Signed) P. J. Houri- 
gan, Victualler to the Nobility and Ginthry. 
—P.S. You was to kind altogether. He 
have it in his money-box.” 

Thady bathed lovingly in the elegant 
thrifles. ‘“’Tis mate for an Imperor,” he 
said. - 

Lord Menloe whistled; then he walked 
up to Thady, and laid his hand on his 
shoulder. ‘ Faith, Thady,” he said, “ we'll 
give a dinner-party.” 


CHAPTER II.—THE INVITATIONS ARE POSTED 


IKE all superior vertebrates, Lord 
Menloe loathed afternoon tea. Why 

a reasonable being. should go where 

he cannot smoke, Menloe could never un- 
derstand; nor why he should forsake the 
company of good books for the gabble 
of the gossips. Far better, he would say, 
to stay at home and read about apes and 
peacocks. But a good dinner he rather 
enjoyed. On those occasions there was 
less of the monkey-house, and the coffee 
and cigars made a soothing half-hour. Yet 
Lord Menloe had not dined out for two 
years. Twice he had accepted invitations, 
but on one occasion he had gone on the 
wrong day—findinga miscellaneously attired 
but uniformly-glaring company at high tea 
—and on the other he had lost his dress-coat. 
It is true that he finally found it on his 
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back, but that was not till presumably the 
dinner was digested. Notwithstanding his 
failure to achieve the intended hospitalities, 
Lord Menloe had always regarded them as 
demanding a return. Like most Irishmen 
he had an invincible objection to the weight 
of unreciprocated benefits. To pay off 
these futile dinners would be an inestimable 
relief. Therefore, on the spur of the mo- 
ment, he sat down and wrote three notes 
of invitation. One to the Martins, who 
belonged like himself to the broken-down 
county families—it was these that he had 
surprised at sausages and marmalade; one 
to the Harts, who were rich and new, and 
from whose factory those sausages had 
come; and one to Johnny Blake. There 
was no reason for asking Johnny except 
that no one had ever had an inventive 
faculty equal to not asking him. Thirty 
years ago he had been a young desirable 
bachelor, obviously a person to be secured, 
and that reputation had never left him. 
When he had written those three notes, 
Menloe thought he had done all that was 
required of him, and, getting up, he lit his 
pipe as a man whose anxiety was over. 

Then quite suddenly—he had not the 
least idea why, unless it was some latent 
pressure of the hoarded meat—he sat down 
again and invited the Bishop and Dick 
Armstrong and his wife. Dick-was a 
baronet, a good fellow who sang a good 
song; probably he was put in to counter- 
act the Bishop. Aware that if he left the 
letters about for even an hour, they would 
inevitably be swept into the great heaps of 
unsorted papers that closed in upon his 
writing-pad and very often defeated his 
purposes, Menloe put on his hat then and 
there, and holding his budget in his hand, 
set out for the post-office. The post- 
mistress was called in from her washing in 
the little patch at the back of the grey 
cottage by an excited cry from her eldest 
little girl.” . 

“Oh, mother, they’se just teeming in; 
you niver seen sich a sight o’ letters.” 

“ Who is it that’s posting them ?” 

“Tis his poor Lordship, mother.” 

“Ah, then, I'll come in and attend to 
them at once. What would his poor Lord- 
ship be doing with all them letters, when 
tis scarce a postcard out of him for months 
together ? ”’ 

Mrs. Molony, forgetting to dry her hands 
on her apron, set an unofficial seal on the 
letter addressed to the Bishop. 


His Poor Lordship 


“No stamp,” she cried. “ Deed, there'll 
be a fine to-do when they axes him for the 
twopence, for his Lordship begritches a 
half-penny as much as I would myself. 
Is the kettle on the bile, Ellie?” 

“ It is,” said Ellie. “ Why, mother, there 
isn’t no stamp on any of the letters.” 

“ Ah, that’s his poor Lordship all over! 
God bless him, for Thady does be saying 
he’s like a little doll about the house.” 

In an experienced manner the good post- 
mistress held the lappet of the envelope to 
the steam. At that moment Mrs. Daly 
came in from over the way, and behind her 
was the bland and portly policeman. Ina 
second more, Jim Cavanagh, the grocer, 
thrust in a red head and a squint. 

“ Six letters, they do be telling,” he said, 
“and more betoken he had one of them 
dropped in a puddle.—Come in, Mrs. Slat- 
tery, she has them very near ready.” 

The company took what seemed accus- 
tomed places. Jim Cavanagh, in the arm- 
chair, put on his glasses. 

“There,” said Mrs. Molony, as the en- 
velope quietly yielded to the treatment ; 
“now what does his poor Lordship say to 
the Bishop ?” 

“ He deserves b’ating for writing such a 
fist. Sure a man in his position owes it to 
the public to write a decent hand. Here's 
something about Home or Rome, and then 
there’s what might be plain dinner or great 
sinner, and ‘eight o’clock.—Would you 
think he’s seeing the error of his ways ?’ 

“Troth, an ould Prodesdan family like 
that! I wouldn't be aisy with him in 
the chapel at all.” 

“’Tis more likely,” remarked Mrs. Slat- 
tery, “to be dinner after all, for if he was 
embracing the true Church, sure ‘tis to our 
Bishop he’d be writing.” 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Molony had got open 
two other letters—one of them not without 
tearing. 

“’Deed then,” she said, “I'd hardly 
remember his licking a letter before; ’tis 
troublesome he’s growing. Now, Mr. 
Cavanagh, what d’ye make of this at all?” 

“More illegibility and disappintmint! 
But here’s ‘eight o'clock’ again, and 
‘great dinner,’ or whatever it is, and all 
to that.” 

“If ‘tis to Johnny Blake he’s writing, 
I'd say it is ‘great winner,’ for Johnny have 
bets on all the races.” 

“D’ye tell me that!” 
lifting up astonished hands, 


said Mrs. Slattery, 
“Sure 'tis a 
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sweepstake, and they’re all in it, and the 
Bishop wid ’em.” 

« And him letting on that ’twas charities 
that keep him poor. Wasn't he the great 
ould schemer ?”’ 

“ Whist, woman, here’s this one to Sir 
Richard, and the ‘dinner’ in as clear as 
anything at all. His poor Lordship is for 
giving an entertainment to the quality.” 

“’Deed, then, he have the mate to make 
a great display.” 

“Where would Tim get so many oxtails ? 
Sure there is but one to the baste, and 
how——”’ 

“Wasn't he in Limerick on the day and 
got them through the officers’ mess dis- 
appinting ?’ 

“Well, then, he has soup. But won't 
he have to give them fish? I wouldn't 
like to see his poor Lordship shamed.” 

“There'll be fish.” Jim Cavanagh nodded 
emphatically. 

“T don’t hould wid taching childher to 
be poaching on his Lordship’s ground ; but 
when ’tis for his poor Lordship’s own dinner, 

-faith, Father Griffin would put no pinance 
on us.” 

‘“‘T have some nice apples in the house,” 
said Mrs. Daly. ‘“ It was very lucky alto- 
gether that we——’”’ 

“Found the letters open,” said Cavanagh. 

The letters were now carefully licked, 
and to the torn one was attached the 
departmental notification—‘t Found open 
and officially sealed.” Then, after a court- 
eous word, the little company dispersed. 

Lord Menloe’s intended party was pretty 
well advertised in Kilbooby, and convivial 
interest was aroused. Several of the more 
ardent spirits announced their intention of 
attending in the avenue to see the quality 
arrive. 


CHAPTER III.—-LORD MENLOE ENGAGES A 
CONFIDENTIAL MAN 


HEN Lord Menloe reached home, he 
realised that in issuing invitations 
one has not achieved a party. He 

had hardly settled himself at his writing- 
table when, in that sudden and yet ghost- 
like manner in which his appearances were 
generally couched, Thady stood before him. 

“How many will there be of them?” he 
asked. 

“ How many what?” said Menloe. 

“ Billies,” Thady explained, not explana- 
torily. 
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“«Billies’? what are ‘ billies’ ?—oh, I see.” 
Thady was rubbing the lower part of his 
waistcoat. “I don’t know exactly, Thady. 
I have asked eleven or twelve, I believe, but 
they may not all come.” 

“ But if the half of them comes! why, how 
many plates does your Lordship e 

“Oh, people must rough it when they 
dine with a bachelor.” 

“ Will there be soup, my Lord?” 

“Oh, yes, Thady, we'll give them some of 
your famous soup.” 

“ Will I sarve it in mugs or jugs?” 

“Are there no soup-plates, then ?”’ 

‘One, and I have the dripping in it.” 

“Well, then, I must order some soup- 
plates. That service of ours will not be 
hard to match.” 

“ Faith, my Lord, I think it will, for there 
is siven shmar! plates, all the colours of the 
rainbow.” 

“ Ah, we'll manage. 
Thady ?” 

“Deed, my Lord, ’tis out o’ rason al-to- 
gether. Is it me wrestle wid all thim 
quality, and a Bishop, and, maybe, ladies ?”’ 

“Ah, Thady, you won’t quarrel with the 
ladies, anyhow—an old cavalier like you!” 

“T would then,” Thady answered, quite 
unmollified. “If it was min I might make 
a way through it, but ladies and Bishops!” 

With that the white jacket flicked away 
like the seut of a rabbit, and, with a doubt- 
ful smile, Menloe took up his pen again. 
To tell a little secret, he had written at odd 
times a good many lyrics and sonnets, and it 
was the secret ambition of his life to see 
them in print. A little quaint book like 
Andrew Lang’s Ballades in Blue China— 
that vision haunted his dreamy, short- 
sighted eyes. It was only a dream—and 
yet he had begun to save. Stowed away- 
he believed he knew in what recess—were 
half-crowns, even half-sovereigns, straws 
towards that Parnassian nest. He was 
plotting a dedication—a secret dedication— 
to Maurice Maeterlinck, that great magician 
who turns all the gross world to spirit; 
and even as Menloe touched the pen two 
lines welled up to him from the very fountain 
of things. Hurriedly, tremblingly he began 
to write ; suddenly the spiritual air turned 
spirituous. 

“T have a little list made out,” the voice 
of Thady was saying, “ agin to-morra.” 

Menloe sighed, and took up the little 
list, which ran to two jam-papers and a 
luggage-label. The first item was enough 


I suppose that’s all, 





for Menloe. It was this: “2 
Mades, 1 boy.” 

“Get out,” said Menloe, 
vanished in a weeping mist. 

But his apparition had knocked a hole in 
the dedication, and forlorn Lord Menloe 
rose and looked out upon his neglected 
flower-beds and the sloping lawn bordered 
by beds of flags, where his butcher's cattle 
grew fat, and the dark outline of the river. 


waiters, 3 


and Thady 
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He knew the child—it was Molly Slattery, 
a good little girl, and, probably, one that 
might wash out pretty. 

‘‘ Dear me,”’ Lord Menloe remarked after 
a scowl of scrutiny, “ she is washed. I hope 
nobody is dead.”’ 

He threw up the windows. 

“D’ye want me, Molly?” he 
“What is it, my girl?” 

“Mother tuk the liberty of sending a 


asked. 











A MAN WHOM MENLUE NEVER HAD SEEN 


Somebody was fishing there—impudently, 
right under his windows. He did not mind 
being poached upon, solongas people showed 
some little tact in the matter. Muttering 
angrily, he was about to put on his hat and 
duck the angler, and confiscate the fish, 
when his eye was caught by a small figure 
patiently bobbing. Now he observed her, 
he remembered that a few minutes ago he 
had seen her untie a blue handkerchief 
containing go-to-meeting boots and stock- 
ings, and, sitting on the stump of a tree, 
put them on. 


couple of nice throut for your Lardship’s 
reception,” said Molly, bobbing again. Then 
she put her arm under her cloak and brought 
forth four large plump trout on a dish. 

“Where did they come from, Molly? 
Why, they are alive!” 

“ Limerick, my Lard,” said Molly; “we 
had them in water in the thrain.” 

Lord Menloe screwed up his eyes 
stared at the river. 

“Who is that fishing?” he asked. 
is very like Jim Cavanagh.” 

“T wouldn’t say he was fishing, 
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Lard. I 
have.” 

Menloe burst out laughing. 

“All right, Molly,” he said. “Thank 
your mother for the beautiful fresh fish, but 
they will hardly keep for the party.” Molly 
curtseyed, and lingered. 

“ Would I tell Thady, my Lard, that you 
have me engaged ?”’ 

“Engaged! As what?” 

“ Kitchen-maid, my Lard,” and Molly 
blushed and shone delightfully. 

“Upon my word,” said Menloe, “ I think 
you may tell Thady that— Why, what 
on earth is this ?”’ 

A few yards from Molly stood a man 
whom Menloe never had seen. His face 
was decorous, almost prim: his whole 
manner deferential and responsible ; but he 
wore a hat that would have scandalised a 
scarecrow, a ragged frieze coat without a 
collar—and very possibly without a shirt— 
coarse grey trousers and broken boots. 

‘“Who is he?” asked Lord Menloe, for 
he felt sure that Molly had introduced the 
man. 

“ He is ” Molly was beginning, when 
the stranger, stepping forward, put her 
gently aside. Raising his battered hat 
with an air at once distinguished and 
reverential, ‘‘ Might I have a private word 
with your Lordship ?” he asked. 

Lord Menloe led the way into his library. 
“Now,” he said, as soon as the door was 
closed. “ My Lord,” the man replied, in the 
well-groomed voice that was so oddly at 
variance with his battered garb, “ will your 
Lordship give a poor fellow—who doesn’t 
deserve it—one more chance ?”’ 

“Drink?” asked Lord Menloe, with an 
interrogative jerk of the hand. 

“Drink, my Lord,” the man answered 
with a bow of sad suavity. 

“Was it pretty bad?” 

“Very bad indeed, my Lord. I had been 
an abstainer for eighteen months, and then 
I had a little money left me. I think I 
must have been at it for about a fortnight, 
for when I came-to I was all shakes and 
rags.” 

Lord Menloe eyed the man and liked him ; 
his confession was so unflinching and so 
calm. 

“Do you think you can keep off it now?” 
he asked. 

“I think so, my Lord; I mean to try 
hard.” 

“ Well, then,” said Menloe, “ T’ll give you 
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think ’tis a butterfly-net he 


” 


a start He drew a little sigh, for his nest- 
egg for the poems would have to furnish 
the start—wherever that might be. 

“ How much will do it?” 

“‘Oh, my Lord,” said the ragged man, “ I 
don’t want money. If I may say so, it would 
not be wise to trust me with it.” 

“ Then what do you want ?” 

“ A chance of rehabilitating myself. For 
eight years I have been a confidential servant. 
My Lord, take me for your valet, and you 
will never regret it.” 

“ Valet !—valet to me! Why, I black my 
own boots as often as not, and, if I remem- 
ber right, I have only eight shirts. 
Besides, I can’t pay Thady his wages—at 
least, he says so. You see he draws the 
money as he wants it, and I don’t keep 
accounts, and Thady chalked his on the 
sole of one of my boots, and when it was 
re-soled we had nothing but abstract 
principles to go upon.” 

The man smiled respectfully. ‘I don’t 
want any wages, my Lord; there is still a 
small balance at my bankers’:—all I want is 
a chance.” 

Lord Menloe set his back to the empty 
grate. He stirred the fire, and found that 
there wasn’t any. He took two short turns, 
and then returned to the rug. 

“To tell the truth,” he said, with a 
deprecatory smile, “I am going to give a 
dinner-party.” 

“So I understand, my Lord.” 

“ How do you understand ? where do you 
understand? The subject has not been 
mentioned outside the house.” 

“ Well, my Lord,” the man answered like 
a gentle oracle, “ these things get about.” 

“So it appears. It looks, doesn’t it, 
like telepathy? Thought gets into the 
air. 

“Tt does,” said the man. 
it, my Lord.” 

“Well, look here ; have you a character ?”’ 

“No, my Lord; I couldn’t expect it; I 
made a fool of myself—I might say a 
beast.” 

“There are worse folk 
Were you ever a butler?”’ 

“Yes, my Lord, when there. was any- 
thing to buttle.” 

“Well, it would be convenient to have a 
man for this dinner-party ; you see, I have 
asked the Bishop.” 

The man bowed with reverential intelli- 
gence. “So I understand, my Lord.” 

Lord Menloe stared in wonder. “ Ah, you 


“No doubt of 


than beasts. 





understand that? Upon my word, this is 
very singular ; I don’t remember anything 
just like this in any of the Psychical Re- 
search Transactions—I wish poor Gurney 
could hear of it.” Menloe had been talking 
almost to himself; he now re-addressed 
himself to the man and the question in 
hand. “I say, what about clothes? You 
ought to have a dress-coat, oughtn’t you ? 
and Lord Menloe looked the man 
over with an unspoken apology—‘“ you are 
not quite dressed for Piccadilly, are you?” 

The man looked at Lord Menloe. “I 
fear I take a liberty,” he said, “in being 
about the same size as your Lordship. 
Your Lordship is the broader man by 
——I should say gentleman—but an old 
suit of your Lordship’s 

“ Ah,” said Lord Menloe: “that’s it. I 
can rig you out. Come along, and we'll see 
what the property-room affords.” 

Menloe led the soft-stepping man up- 
stairs—past the faded Italian frescoes, 
along the great corridor where the thick- 
piled Persian carpet was frayed into holes 
connected by strings, and caught at the 
careless foot. It was all empty and sad, 
and it smelt of mildew and moth. At 
length Menloe turned the handle of a rasp- 
ing angry door, and displayed a great room 


where lumber had accumulated for half-a- 


century. 

“Permit me, my Lord,” said the man, 
and, as though he had been familiar with 
the place from his boyhood, he put his 
fingers on the things which Menloe 
wanted. 

An old dress-coat, lichened down the 
silk lappel, with waistcoat and trousers to 
which the fashion had just come round 
again; a morning-suit renovated by rest 
and now rather better than that which 
Menloe wore; flannel shirts, ties, an over- 
coat, a bowler hat. 

“What do those trousers of yours 
remind me of?” Lord Menloe inquired, 
fixing his eyes, with a sudden flash of 
observation, on the stranger’s tattered con- 
tinuations. “They look as though some- 
thing had been cut out of them—yes, and I 
ought to know what ?”’ 

The man’s pale face flushed very slightly. 
“ Not cut, my Lord,—torn: I had to sleep 
out more than once.” 

Menloe felt that he was hurting his 
butler’s feelings. ‘Of course—of course,” 
he said. “You'll find a room down that 
way "—he pointed to the back-stairs—* in 
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fact, adozen of them. Make yourself com- 
fortable. By the way, I did not ask you 
your name ?”’ 

“James, my Lord, James James.” 

“Shall I call you by your Christian or 
your surname ?”’ inquired Menloe, with his 
sweet smile. 

“Tt’s quite the same to me, my Lord,” 
said the man. 

When Menloe got back to his den he 
found quite an assembly before his windows. 
Three nice girls, a shy and solemn boy, and 
an old woman—who said that she was 
twenty-four—desired to be taken upon the 
staff. The boy could do anything with 
horses, and when Menloe pointed out that 
his establishment did not include a specimen 
of the horse— 

“Oh,” said the boy, “ your poor—I mean 
your Lordship—will be for starting them 
now. 

“Why?” asked Menloe. 

“ For the deception, then,” said the boy. 

No more girls—though two of them bore 
compliments of hen-eggs, and the third a 
turkey’s egg—were engaged. 

“The Bishop,” said the last, before she 
gave up the attempt, “ wouldn’t think he 
had his breakfast taken unless he’d have a 
turkey-egg.” 

The old woman was a little deaf, and 
when Menloe shouted, “ I can’t engage you,” 
broke into a profusion of blessings, and 
arrived an hour later with her box on a 
wheelbarrow. It cost eightpence to see the 
back of her. 

When Menloe sat down to dinner that 
evening in his frayed old coat, a soft gentle- 
man in correctest evening garb lifted a silver 
cover. His bread lay like an egg in a 
damask nest. There were flowers, and there 
was claret. For a minute or two Menloe 
ate in silence ; then he wheeled round upon 
the mysterious power that, after fried trout 
and eggs and spinach, was handing him a 
broiled chop. ‘I say,” he said, “ how did 
you get all these things ?” 

“IT just looked round, my Lord,” said 
James. 


CHAPTER IV.—EARLY ACTS OF THE REIGN 
OF JAMES 


A LL next morning, while he copied from 
old exercise-books and odd scraps of 
paper the verses which he thought 

worthy of admittance into that possible 
yet improbable collection of poems, Menloe 
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was sensible of a soft pervasive presence. 
Dirt and mildew were being dispelled ; 
order, harmony, responsibility were spring- 
ing into light. Now and again, as he looked 
out, Menloe beheld a singular sight. Once 
it was the hasty retreat of a fat goose 
before the threatening besom of James. 
Frequently it was a discharge of spurting 
vats, who fled up trees or into bushes. 
Once it was an old woman of almost in- 
credible antiquity who, led by an elderly 
man smiling with cheerful vacuity, some- 
how suggested a miniature eviction. She 
was looking back upon the castle in a 
vague forlornness, and she clutched a 
band-box, which moved and seemed to be 
excited. Menloe threw her a shilling, and 
she limped away, muttering an absent- 
minded blessing. When, a little later, 
James glided in on some soft-footed errand, 
Menloe inquired the significance of the old 
woman. 

“She is Thady’s mother, my Lord,” said 
James, “and the man is his father. I 
found them squatting in one of the scul- 
leries, with twelve cats, three dogs, and a 
goose.” 

“Good gracious! Had they been staying 
there all night ?”’ 

“Longer than that, my Lord. From 
what I could gather they must have been 
staying some years.” 

“What has Thady got to say to that?” 

“He said, my Lord, they had quite 
escaped his memory. He only asked them 
to take a cup of tea.” 

“What about the 
fishes ?”’ 

“The old woman took the goose in her 
trunk, as she called it. The dogs have 
kettles to their tails, and I’m weeding out 
the cats.” 

James spoke with bland seriousness, and 
only smiled perfunctorily when Menloe lay 
back and shrieked. 

Throughout the rest of the day there 
was a quiet restoration. The little maid 
whom Menloe had engaged either was 
ubiquitous or had been numerously supple- 
mented. There was enough of her to be 
beating carpets out in the courtyard, travel- 
ling down the back-stairs on hands and 
knees in the company of a muffled pail, 
and sitting on the ledge of two separate 
windows swabbing invisible glass into light. 
Once, indeed, she was very busy at a sham 
window, and Menloe heard her remark 
that you could see your face in it now. A 
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birds, beasts, and 


little sense of duty to James prompted him 
now and then to grope his way to the end 


_of a passage and to murmur “ Famous!” 


or “Dear me!” He was sensible, how- 
ever, that charing made a great deal of 
dust, and if James ever hinted that his 
study needed maid or mop, he was resolved 
to stand firm. 

Menloe dined again in luxury and state, 
and this evening in a dress-coat. When, 
having gloriously wrought out his dedi- 
cation, he went up-stairs to his room, he 
found two tall candles set in silver candle- 
sticks burning upon his dressing-table. 
Near them lay a pair of razors with an 
edge of perfect finish. His hot-water can 
was covered with a soft towel; the room 
was full of the smell of some -pleasant old 
garden flower. His shirt lay on the bed; 
his evening clothes lay on the ottoman; 
his evening shoes stood on the rug. Not 
far off there was a little review of boots 
all snug and correct, each dominated by 
its impressive tree. Without any recog- 
nised consciousness of departing from his 
usual custom, Menloe shaved and dressed 
and descended the stairs. Again James 
conducted him through a delightful little 
dinner. 

“You seem to manage Thady very well,” 
Menloe remarked, as James handed him a 
little savoury; “he is rather touchy. Did 
he not object to the cats and relatives 
being weeded out?” 

“No, my Lord, he showed more philo- 
sophy than I should have expected.” 

“You have a wonderful way with all of 
them—men, maids and matrons—now | 
think of it. Generally they clank their 
pails like a cavalry charge.” 

“Indeed, considering I am a _ perfect 
stranger, they have received me with the 
greatest kindness and consideration. I 
think the Irish, my Lord, are a _ very 
warm-hearted race.”’ 

“Then you are not Irish? Although 
you have no brogue, I thought I detected 
an Irish intonation now and then.” 

“That is strange, my Lord, as this is my 
first visit to the country.” 

“And surely there is rather a Gaelic 
turn to your nose. It reminds me 
Lord Menloe’s thoughts, following perhaps 
the suggestion of two lamb-chops, glided 
a little aside. ‘“ How shall we get rid of 
all that meat, James? We have half a 
butcher’s shop.” 

“Oh, my Lord, there will be the Bishop.” 
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“Your face reminds me of somebody, 
James.” 

With a faint, struggling recollection, Lord 
Menloe looked at him hard in his short- 
sighted way. James turned to lower the 
lamp; under his dark skin Menloe fancied 
there had been just the hint of a flush. 
But a moment later James showed an 
absolutely reposeful face, and Menloe de- 
cided that the light had played him a trick. 

“Let me see,” the young man said, after 
a short pause, “ there’s that blessed dinner 
—the day after to-morrow, isn’t it? You'll 
be wanting a few things, I suppose, or 
Thady will. Hadn’t you better go into 
Whitecastle to-morrow ?”’ 

“I think there will be no occasion, my 
Lord. I took the liberty of ordering what 
was necessary—only what was absolutely 
necessary—and almost everything has 
already come.” 

“ But I don’t like running up bills 

“Oh no, my Lord, I took the liberty of 
paying for them.” 

James had already found so many things 
—silver and Sheffield plate, and shirts and 
dress-suits—that it hardly seemed surpris- 
ing to Menloe that he should have found 
money. He felt, however, that James’ 
habit was useful, and not to be discouraged 
by questions. Therefore, with a pleasant 
sense that when you had a good, confi- 
dential man things went all right, he let 
the subject pass. 

The next day James and his operations 
had passed into higher air. Hardly a dis- 
tinguishable sound announced their combat 
with spiders and the other invading powers 
of decay, but Menloe realised, in some 
obscure spiritual region of his being, that 
sweetness and light were spreading above. 

About eleven o’clock Menloe went out 
into the avenue to clear his brain, and 
there he found a gaunt, footsore tramp 
with a hungry face. 

“T haven't touched food for days,” he 
said; “if your Lordship would help a poor 
man that’s on the road.” 

That affluence of meat came upon Menloe 
like a crime. Here was he owning— 
hoarding—keeping out of circulation—a 
hind-quarter of lamb, kidneys, oxtails. 
True, there was the Bishop, who seemed, 
in general belief, to imply a high expendi- 
ture of roast and boiled. Still, he was 
only one man, after all. 

“Come with me,” said Menloe. Secretly 
and circuitously—for he felt that James 
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” 


would hardly applaud his intention—he 
led the tramp to the larder. ‘“ There,” he 
said, waving a welcoming hand, “help 
yourself.” 

“That you may reign long, and that the 
heavens may be your bed. And indeed, 
my Lord, I’d want it—but wouldn’t- your 
Lordship He looked at the meat 
with voracious eyes and watering chaps, 
and stopped short. 

“No, help yourself,” said Menloe, de- 
clining to allowance the man’s hunger ; and, 
that he might not shame his appetite by 
criticism, he turned and lounged away. “I 
wonder where he will cook it,” he thought, 
loitering for a second; then, assured that 
some hovel would be open to him, Menloe 
went back to his study. 


CHAPTER V.—THE GUESTS ARE DISAPPOINTED 


HE day of the dinner dawned like any 
other day. There was -nothing lurid 
; in the light, nothing ominous in the 
air. To Menloe this seemed unsympathetic, 
for his soul was heavy. That evening, in- 
stead of having his feet upon the little 
study sofa, and his back deep in the old 
caravan of a chair, that would accommo- 
date pipes, books, and other conveniences, 
and where he often found interesting things, 
listening to the all-challenging wisdom of 
Thoreau, the gay -despair of Omar, or 
the heavenly stutter of Charles Lamb, he 
would be sitting in the small drawing-room, 
recently excavated by James, trying not to 
sigh as the Bishop lumbered up for the 
discharge of some ancestral joke. There 
would be women, probably there would 
even be music; though the piano was 
blessedly mute, Mrs. Martin was quite 
capable of bringing her mandolin, and 
Mrs. Hart and Armstrong sang unaccom- 
panied -duets. He had further a dreadful 
lingering shadow of memory that Mrs. Ben- 
nett, the Bishop’s wife, recited Hiawatha, 
or large tracts of it. The sense of wrong 
was sharp within the bosom of Menloe. 
It seemed revengeful in the Fates that 
people whom a weak moment had betrayed 
into the folly of issuing invitations should 
have to abide, in cold blood, the coming of 
the guests. Once, for an instant, the idea 
of flight did occur to Lord Menloe, but he 
thought of Casabianca, Jim Bludso, and 
others of like flesh, true to the burning 
deck, and he would not go. 
Then in a sudden flurry he hunted out 





an old collection of recipes, neatly copied 
out in the hand of his Aunt Fanny, and 
carried the book to Thady. 

“Here, Thady,” he said to the little 
unearthly figure, that was beginning to 
move about in short incantatory dances 
between the range and the mysterious 
places where he kept his vessels and his 
sauces: “here, Thady, you'll find some 
good things in this book.” 

“ Sure, thin, my Lord, it isn’t of jokes I'd 
be thinking, wid de Yarkshire relish broke 
on me, and the boot missing where I kept 
my cayenne.” 

“Oh, it will turn up all right. Look 
here, Thady, what do you think of this for 
an hors-d’euvre ?”’ 

“Ts it taich myself out of an alphabet- 
book of cookery? Wid pardon to your 
Lordship, I wouldn’t condiscind to the likes 
at all. If your Lordship would have any 
complaint, ‘deed this ‘ud be a handy day 
for me to be going.” 

Thady moved to a press, and, taking out 


a tall hat—dinted, of ancient pattern, and ° 


lovingly brushed the wrong way—put it on. 

Lord Menloe smiled, an unwilling smile, 
and clapped Thady on his white-jacketed 
back. 

“ Faith, Thady,” he said, “ we'd all get on 

. badly without you. We won’t mind about 
the little anchovy thing at all. "Tis the 
great dinner you'll be giving us; the Bishop 
shan’t be ‘returned empty this time.’ ”’ 

Thady seemed a little mollified by this 
vernacular tribute to his genius: Menloe 
always fell into the Irish way when he 
wanted to be persuasive. The old cook 
made a swift onset to the larder, alarming 
the new little maid, who found it hard 
to understand that his rushes had not a 
personally homicidal intent. 

When Thady returned, Menloe observed 
that he scratched his head, and looked in 
rather a lost way at a rusty and long- 
abandoned safe. It was well, however, for 
Menloe to retire upon the heels of his little 
joke, so he picked up his rejected cookery- 
book, and stalked back to his study. He 
tossed the book among his papers, and sat 
down at his table. 

Being a little unsettled, he began to turn 
over the débris before him. He discovered 
several letters of his own, duly enveloped 
and stamped, but unposted, and conse- 
quently more or less unproductive. 

Once, too, he sighted a letter addressed 


to himself, likewise unopened. But after 
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rolling the heap over, once or twice or 
thrice, he did not see it again, and he 
became interested in a fragment of verse 
scribbled on the back of a circular. There 
was a feeling in his mind, faint and elusive 
as a waft from a summer garden, that he 
knew the handwriting on the envelope, 
and that it might have something to say to 
him, but the fragment was more important. 

It was only two lines and a half, yet it 
contained a thought—a lost thought. 

Instantly Menloe’s imagination took fire. 
He lit his pipe, and began to pace in that 
sweet agitation of the germinating brain. 
His hands opened and shut, his eyes grew 
luminous; he floated hither and thither, 
muttering, struggling, clutching at his 
thought. 

Wonderful things came close to him, and 
receded, or broke off as he tried to pluck 
them. There were flashes across the dark- 
ness of his mind—scudding forms, liftings, 
delaying revelations. Then—within him 
or without, he could not tell—something 
broke, and in a fierce longing he sat and 
wrote. 

How long he wrote Menloe never knew. 
Twice he was conscious of Thady’s head 
appearing, and looking round with a lost, 
unbelieving stare. Once even, Thady was 
groping among books and newspapers upon 
the floor, turning them over and over, and 
swearing in Gaelic. Once James came, 
and once a sandwich called. Menloe found 
its crumbs among the leaves that he 
covered and tossed away. But of those 
apparitions he took no heed, for all the 
world was in his heart, and it was drop- 
ping, in ink and tears, into a poem—a 
poem—at last, a poem. 

At some period during that wonderful 
time, there were noises in the drive: roll- 
ings of wheels, flashing of lights, voices; 
many voices, perhaps, but one voice reply- 
ing to them all; a calm, soothing voice,—- 
the voice of James. 

Whenever those lights and voices oc- 
curred, James, one might fancy, appeared 
in the hall. What he said was not audible, 
except in a gentle, satisfactory murmur. 
Whenever that murmur intervened, voices 
that had seemed almost annoyingly loud, 
trailed off into whispers. Then there were 
a flash and a turn, and the rolling rumbled 
into silence. 

At last the poem was finished. Weak 
as a rag, older by a hundred years, nearer 
to the heart of all things, Menloe looked 
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It was ten o'clock. Vaguely 
there came into his mind the sense of 
something omitted. He rang for James. 

“James, have I forgotten anything? ” 

James glanced up with modest sugges- 
tion— 

“Would it be the dinner, my Lord ?” 

Menloe slapped his leg. 

“That's it,” he said, “of course; you 
must remind me to-morrow.” 

Bowing slightly, and setting his urbane 
palms together, James answered— 

“Tf quite convenient, my Lord, it is not 
to-morrow.” 

“Then when is it—Friday or Saturday ?” 

James bowed more deeply, and washed 
his hands in soft apology. 

“Tf quite convenient, my Lord, it was 
to-day.” 

Lord Menloe stared—unbelievingly, won- 
deringly, amazedly. At length he asked— 

“Did anybody come, James?” 

“Well, yes, my Lord,” said James, in 
reluctant admission, “they all came; and 
two American ladies that called promiscu- 
ously, and his Lordship—his right reverend 
Lordship—he brought the Archbishop—his 
Grace of Dublin.” 

“James,” said Menloe, with would-be 
airiness, “was it a good dinner?” 

“ Well, my Lord,” he said, “I think it 
would have been a very good dinner; 
only He paused, and became one 
bland apology. 

“Only what, James?’ Lord Menloe 
asked the question rather faintly. 

“Only, my Lord, Thady lost the meat.” 

A distracted moaning sound, as of a 
wind in liquor, with the sound of sudden 
little runs and lurches, became audible. 

“He is hunting over the whole house 
for it,” said James. “ At first he was sure 


at his watch. 


it was all hung in the larder; but after a 
time he began to think he might have put 
the kidneys in his Sunday—hat; and then 
he said the oxtails were under his bed, 
and then he sent the little girl for a pint 
of whisky; and he had a pint in the 
house. . .” A long wail came from above. 

“ He is very careless, my Lord, if I may 
say so; he is a nice old man, but he has 
no method. One might understand oxtails 
and kidneys, but a quarter of lamb!” 

Lord Menloe lifted a pale face. 

“The tramp, James,” he said. “ Perhaps 
he misunderstood me.” 

“ What tramp, my Lord, if I might ask?” 

“Oh, a fellow that looked like famine. 
I told him ...I told him... perhaps 
he misunderstood me, when I told him to 
. . » help himself.” 

James looked intelligently at Menloe. 

“T think, my Lord, that might explain.” 

He spoke very respectfully, but Menloe 
thought his voice trembled also a little. 

With a sense of pleased relief, he lifted 
his eyes and let himself go. 

Respectfully, into his handkerchief, like 
the soft unbottling of soda-water, tittered 
James; with his arms like a man’s when 
he runs hard—with his head thrust out— 
and his chest doubled up, choked, and 
burst, and screamed Lord Menloe. At last 
both stopped and wiped their eyes. 

“How did you get rid of them? what 
made them go away like funerals?” 

“They heard, my Lord, that your Lord- 
ship was not very well.” 

“What did you say was the matter?” 

James rubbed his chin a little nervously. 

“ Well, my Lord, on so short a notice it 
was the best thing I could do.” 

“ What was it, James?” 

“ A fit, my Lord.” 


(To be continued.) 


Love in the Scotch Express 


TT\HROUGH peaceful English woods and leas, 
By Scottish moor and heather, 
In modern luxury and ease 
We travel, Sweet, together. 
Steam’s mighty force exerts its power 
With rhythmic law and order; 
At sixty breathless miles an hour 


We 


Long gleams we pass of sea and shore, 
In summer sunshine glowing ; 

Lone hamlets, towns where evermore 
Life’s busy tide is flowing; 
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y across the Border. 


Until, as evening wanes to night, 
Soft mists and shadows blending, 
We, half regretful, must alight, 
At last our journey ending. 


Life’s Journey knows no Scotch Express, 
No cushioned corner-places, 
Ofttimes the End we cannot guess, 
Nor choose the sunny spaces ; 
But, Sweet, the burdens we would share, 
Nor dread the stormy weather, 
If you and I might always fare, 
Like this, each day, together ! 
MARY FARRAH. 
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sord- HE industrial enterprise which has 
raised the city of Glasgow from a 
»” small town on the banks of a shallow 
usly. stream into one of the great ports of the 


ce it world has in a measure overshadowed its 
reputation in the arts. Most men who are 
not familiar with the story of the town 
would be prone to doubt whether its 
literary associations were worth recording. 
Naturally, it does not in this respect rival 
the Scottish capital, but it is no bad second, 
and not a few of the eminent men whom 
Glasgow has produced are included among 
those whose names add lustre to the 
literary fame of Edinburgh. The late John 
Stuart Blackie, to mention only one, was 
a Glasgow man, although no one ever 
thinks of him without seeing in the mind's 
eye the outlines of the grey old castle 
looming in the background. Glasgow, too, 
has mothered many sons who made their 
mark in literature, but by long residence 
in London ceased to be, in the popular 
mind at least, identified with their native TOBIAS SMOLLETT, M.D. 
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From a Medallion 
ADAM SMITH 


town. Thomas Campbell, the author of 
The Pleasures of Hope, is perhaps the most 
notable, but Tobias Smollett, who was 
born not far from the town and spent 
some years of his youth in the salubrious 
neighbourhood of the Saltmarket, might 
also be claimed for Glasgow. There is, 
however, no need to stretch the bonds of 
fellowship unduly in order to muster a 
goodly array of memorable names to the 
credit of old Glasgow, as her ancient uni- 
versity brought to the town many who are 
likely to be remembered for generations. 
At once a seat of learning and a centre 
of varied industry, Glasgow in the past 
had much in common with such a town 
as Antwerp; the wealthy merchants being 
no mean patrons of the arts; and both 
towns were noted for printers whose work 
achieved European fame, the Scottish 
brothers Foulis and the Flemish Plantins 
producing books which rivalled those of 
the Elzevirs. It is to be remarked also, as 
evidence of that progressive spirit which 
has always characterised the Glasgow 
municipality, that printing was introduced 
into St. Mungo’s city by the magistrates’ 
granting a subsidy to one George Anderson, 
who set up the first press in 1638. But 
the early printers must have been indiffer- 
ent craftsmen, as we read that in the first 
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decade of the eighteenth century much of 
the printing for the University had to be 
done at Edinburgh in order “to gett one 
sheet right printed.” 

The beginnings of literature in Glasgow 
were chiefly with the clergy, and such 
pamphlets as were printed were more not- 
able for their matter than their manner; 
indeed they were not to be regarded as 
serious efforts at literary form. But the 
first ineffectual effort towards local literary 
enterprise was a periodical, the West 
Country Intelligence, commenced in 1715, 
and soon discontinued. Meanwhile Daniel 
Defoe had been to the thriving city by the 
Clyde, and the publication of his Tour in 
Scotland did something perhaps to quicken 
the interest of the local literati; but until 
Robert Foulis began in 1742 the printing 
and publishing of his splendid editions of 
the classics, the literary life of Glasgow 
was confined to the gossiping of amateurs 
in certain taverns. Smollett had come up 
in 1735, from the Vale of Leven as a boy 
of fourteen, to be an apothecary’s ap- 
prentice, and in his ample leisure he wrote 
a tragedy, The Regicide, with which at the 
age of eighteen he adventured to London 
and disappointment; but, in the end, to 
establish his fame as one of the fathers of 
the English novel. Many of the scenes 


THOMAS CAMPBELL 
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market attic, another great 
figure in the literary history 
of Glasgow had appeared, 
when Adam Smith, also a lad 
of fourteen, arrived from his 
native Kirkcaldy to spend four 
years at the Old College in 
the High Street, whence he 
went to Oxford as _ Snell 
Exhibitioner. It was not until 
1751, on his election to the 
Chair of Logic, that Adam 
Smith again returned to stay 
in Glasgow, where he passed 
thirteen years, “by far the 
happiest and most honourable 
period of my life,” as he him- 
self confessed when he suc- 
ceeded Edmund Burke as 
Lord Rector in 1787. The re- 
nowned author of The Wealth 
of Nations (whose magnum 


and characters in Roderick Random are opus was not written until thirteen years 
admittedly direct transcripts from his life after he ceased to be a resident of the town) 
as a youth in Glasgow. became during those years the bright par- 

While he was scribbling in his Salt- ticular star of the first Glasgow Literary 
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Club, which numbered among its members 
David Hume and Edmund Burke, both of 
whom had only the slenderest association 
with the place. But Adam Smith’s friend- 
ships with many of the leading literary 
men of his time added sensibly to the 
growing literary interests of Glasgow, and 
among his students at the Old College were 
James Boswell and the celebrated Dugald 
Stewart, later his friend and biographer. 
It was to Glasgow, also, that Robert Burns 
came in the summer of 1786 with his first 
collection of poems. Alack, none of the 
local printers had the enterprise to risk 
their money in issuing his work, and thus 
the city lost what would have been esteemed 
to-day one of the most honourable pages in 
its literary history. But the poet continued 
throughout his life to be a frequent visitor 
to Glasgow, where he had many friends, 
and whose Trongate taverns he knew 
perhaps too well. 

Thus it would appear that, during the 
eighteenth century at least, literary Glasgow 
did not flourish prodigiously, but with the 
opening of last century memories begin to 
cluster more thickly, and “a fair and 
beautiful boy, with a mild and cheerful 
disposition, who might every day be met 
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hurrying down High Street in scarlet toga, 
and turning into the University gateway 
as the tinkling bell of that ancient seminary 
was summoning the students to their class- 
rooms,” was to bring honour to his native 
town ; for such is the description of young 
Thomas Campbell from the pen of Dr. John 
Strang, himself a gifted local author in 
the first half of last century. Thomas 
Campbell had completed his college career 
in the summer of 1786, at the age of nine- 
teen, and soon after made for Edinburgh, 
where Mundell and Son, the publishers, 
gave him some literary work to do, which 
brought him home to his father’s house in 
Charlotte Street with high hopes, though 
the work was humble enough. But he 
was already engaged on The Pleasures of 
Hope, which Mundell published in 1799, 
giving the author £60 for the copyright, 
augmented by several later payments. The 
poem achieved an immediate success, and 
its author found himself a persond grata 
in the select literary circles of the Scottish 
capital, where about that time his parents 
went to reside. The birthplace of the poet 
has long since disappeared before the “ im- 
proving” zeal of the Glasgow Corporation, 
which has swept away the many old and 
picturesque, but unspeakably dirty, houses 
in the neighbourhood of High Street, though 
I remember one long supposed to be the 
home of Campbell, and of which a story, 
obviously untrue, but not without humour, 
was told. A certain acquaintance of the 
poet called upon him in a mood of alcoholic 
merriness, and while climbing the steep 
and rickety stairs slipped and tumbled to 
the bottom. Campbell hearing the clatter 
rushed out to ascertain the cause, and the 
voice of his friend, who was unhurt, replied 
from below— 

“Tis I, sir, rolling rapidly!” 

Campbell was three times elected to the 
distinguished office of Lord Rector of his 
alma mater, but his connexions with his 
native town were for the remainder of his 
life somewhat irregular, and his dust lies 
among the nation’s great in Westminster. 

Among the names to be noted in the 
literary history of Glasgow during the 
earlier years of last century are those of 
James Grahame, author of “ The Sabbath” 
and other poems, a personal friend of 
Campbell’s; Alexander Rodger, one of the 
most gifted of the many local poets who 
had at least a high reputation in the west 
of Scotland during their time; William 
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Motherwell, author of “Jeanie Morison” 

and editor of the Glasgow Courter ; William 

McGavin, author of The Protestant, a 

work of more than national fame; Dugald 

Moore and Thomas Atkinson, two young 
ts who might have come to great things; 

William Miller, whose immortal verses on 

“Wee Willie Winkle” justified Robert 

Buchanan’s description of him as “the 

Laureate of the Nursery”; David Robert- 

son, the literary bookseller at whose shop 

in the Trongate those famous collections 

of dialect verse and anecdote, “ Whistle 

Binkie” and “The Laird of Logan,” 

were first issued in the early 

thirties; Michael Scott, the Glas- 

gow merchant, who wrote Tom 

Cringle’s Log and The Cruise of 

the Midge, and other authors of 

lesser note. In the beautiful Necro- 

polis most of these poets and 

writers have been commemorated 

by suitable memorials, for the Glas- 

gow folk have shown themselves 

almost French in their readiness 

to rear “storied urn and animated 

bust” to the memory of their 

townsmen who have excelled in 

the arts. George Square, in the 

heart of the city, is also graced 

with literary memorials: Sir Walter 

Scott looks down from a pedestal 

eighty feet in height on Robert 

Burns, who is sculptured more 

modestly as musing over the 

daisy— 

“Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower” ; 


and a stone’s throw away Thomas 
Campbell is shown in poetic atti- 
tude, his cloak hanging in grace- 
ful folds from his shoulder. The 
Necropolis contains the last rest- 
ing-place of that strange genius, 
Sheridan Knowles, who in 1817 settled 
down in Glasgow as a teacher of elocution, 
and whose tragedy Virginius was first pro- 
duced at the Theatre Royal there in 1820. 
It is only as a student at the Old College 
that the name of John Wilson (“Christopher 
North”) occurs in the annals of literary 
Glasgow, but his first work, The Isle of 
Palms, was published there, and although 
well received locally, he had no high 
opinion of Glasgow criticism, being, per- 
haps, somewhat disappointed that the book 
met with only small success in Edinburgh. 
Wilson, however, had always a warm recol- 


lection of his Glasgow days, and in later 
years he wrote: “I consider Glasgow 
College as my mother, and I have almost 
a son’s affection for her. It was there 
I gathered any ideas I may possess; it 
was there I entered upon the first pur- 
suits of study that I could fully understand 
or enjoy; it was there I passed the happiest 
days of my life.” When Wilson had be- 
come Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Edinburgh he had among his students a 
boy from the Glasgow Grammar School, 
who was destined to prove one of his 
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most intimate friends, and to add in no 
mean measure to the literary fame of 
Glasgow—Henry Glassford Bell, famous 
as the vindicator of Mary Queen of Scots, 
and author of at least one poem which will 
hold its place in literature, “The Scene 
was Changed.” 

John Gibson Lockhart, the son-in-law and 
biographer of Sir Walter Scott, was born in 
the neighbourhood of Glasgow and passed 
his boyhood in the town, going to Oxford, 
like so many Scotsmen who have made their 
mark in letters, with a Snell Exhibition ; 
and Sir Walter himself was no stranger in 
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GLASGOW CATHEDRAL 


In the crypt of which Scott laid one of the scenes in Rob Roy 


St. Mungo’s city, although Lockhart only 
records three of his visits. His legal work 
brought him to Glasgow pretty frequently 
in the early years of the century, and there 
stood quite recently in Back Wynd, a low 
street off the Trongate, an old hostelry 
which the Wizard of the North was wont 
to patronise when in the town. There, 
doubtless, he studied at first hand the 
Glasgow bodies—Bailie Nicol Jarvie and 
the rest—who were all unconsciously sit- 
ting for their portraits in Rob Roy. Readers 
of that romance need not to be told how 
largely its scenes are drawn from old 
Glasgow. The Bailie was a graphic em- 
bodiment of the burgher spirit of the time. 
Messrs. MacVittie and MacFinn, like many 
other characters and scenes, were “ taken 
from life.” There used to be rival taverns 
claiming association with Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie; but the old Tolbooth, scene of 
Rob’s imprisonment, still stands, in part at 
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least, a notable landmark, and it 
will be remembered that in one of 
the crypts of the fine old Cathedral 
Scott laid the scene of the meeting 
between the outlaw and Francis 
Osbaldistone. Joanna Bailie, the 
poetess and dramatist, who was a 
friend of Scott’s, and indeed of most 
of the literary celebrities of her day, 
was closely identified with Glasgow, 
where she resided for eight years 
before coming to London in 1784. 
Her father was Professor of Divinity 
at the Old College, and had formerly 
been minister at Bothwell, where 
Joanna was born. 

Still recalling the earlier years of 
the century, such names occur as 
those of the celebrated Dr. Thomas 
Chalmers, who took the town by 
storm with his Astronomical Dis- 
courses, in 1816, while minister of 
the Tron parish; Edward Irving, 
that strange genius, for a time 
Chalmers’ assistant, who, after his 
extraordinary career in London, re- 
turned to Glasgow, where he died 
in December 1834, and was buried 
in the Cathedral; and Lord Jeffrey, 
who studied in Glasgow and was 
elected Lord Rector in 1820 and 
1823. The list of celebrities would 
be enormously extended by men- 
tioning those who were chosen for 
the Lord Rectorship, Macaulay and 
Bulwer Lytton being of this goodly 
company ; but the holding of this honorary 
office has often been the only connecting 
link between the city and the celebrity. 

One of the most interesting of Glasgow's 
literary associations is concerned with the 
picturesque figure of De Quincey, who was 
in Glasgow a good deal during the ’forties, 
living for a time with his friend Professor 
Nichol, then holding the Chair of Astronomy 
at the University, and latterly lodging in 
a house, which still stands, in the shabby 
little street with the pretentious name 
of Rottenrow. De Quincey was writing 
regularly for Tait’s Magazine, then being 
published in Glasgow, and the late Colin 
Rae-Brown, himself a poet of some at- 
tainments, who was connected with the 
publication, has left some valuable reminis- 
cences of his intercourse with the Opium 
Eater during that period of his life. The 
names of Dickens and Thackeray, and 
many another famous author, may be 
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noted as among the visitors to Glasgow in 
the middle years of the century, and Tom 
Taylor, the dramatist and editor of Punch, 
was a distinguished student at the Old 
College, matriculating in 1832. Norman 
Macleod, who was minister of the Barony 
church from 1851 to 1872, and David 
Livingstone, who was a student at the 
college and closely associated with the 
town in after life, bore names fragrant with 
memories of high service in literature and 
the cause of humanity. 

Alexander Smith, the poet, who was 
hailed with an extravagance of praise 
difficult to realise to-day, was originally 
a pattern designer in Glasgow, and first 
found an opening for his verse in the 
Glasgow Citizen. For all his inequalities, 
he was a writer with at least a touch of 
genius, and there is music and colour in 
“ City Poems,” that on Glasgow being the 
finest poetical tribute ever paid to the 
town— 


“City! I am true son of thine; 

Ne’er dwelt I where great mornings shine 
Around the bleating pens : 

Ne’er by the rivulets I strayed, 

And ne’er upon my childhood weighed 
The silence of the glens. 

Instead of shores where ocean beats, 

I hear the ebb and flow of streets. 


When sunset bathes thee in his gold, 

In wreaths of bronze thy sides are rolled, 
Thy smoke is dusky fire ; 

And, from the glory round thee poured, 

A sunbeam like an angel’s sword 
Shivers upon a spire. 

Thus have I watched thee, Terror! Dream! 

While the blue Night crept up the stream.” 


Smith left Glasgow in 1854 to become 
Secretary to the Edinburgh University, and 
the bulk of his literary work was produced 
in the capital, where he died in January of 
1867. Time has been especially severe on 
the reputation of Alexander Smith, whose 
“ Life-Drama”’’ was hailed by so sane a 
critic as Mr. George Meredith as “the 
mighty warning of a poet’s birth,” and 
neither his essays nor any considerable 
poem of his seem likely to secure a 
permanent place in our literature. 

It has been mentioned that Smith first 
wrote in the Glasgow Citizen, and one has 
grateful memories of that old newspaper 
for its encouragement to local authors in 
the days before it developed into a merely 
successful daily paper. The late Dr. James 


Hedderwick was an editor and a poetaster, 
and all who showed any promise of poetic 
gifts were welcomed to his columns. Among 
them was poor David Gray, the ill-fated 
author of “The Luggie,” and companion of 
the late Robert Buchanan for a few brief 
months in London. Buchanan himself 
was always proud of his connexion with 
Glasgow, where he spent his early years, 
his father being editor-proprietor of The 
Sentinel, and his “ David Gray and Other 
Essays,” published so long ago as 1868, 
was a tender tribute to the friend with 
whom he came to London in 1860. Another 
Citizen man was the late William Black, 
whose first book, James Merle, quite 
unknown to the thousands who are familiar 
with his many popular novels, was based 
largely on his own life in Glasgow, where 
he was born in the Trongate in 1841. He 
came to London about the same time as 
Gray and Buchanan, but his fate was a 
happier one than that of “Friend Bob.” 
Yet another Glasgow author who took the 
road south about the same time as those 
mentioned was the late Charles Gibbon, 
who had been employed by that fine old 
journalist Peter MacKenzie, whose Re- 
former's Gazette had an honourable and 
useful career. Gibbon made something of 
a name as a novelist, but never attained to 
first rank, and it is unlikely that any of his 
books will be reprinted. Another author 
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but cordial, and among my 
happiest memories are certain 
visits to Henry Drummond 
at No. 3, Park Circus, some 
fourteen years ago. Drum- 
mond not only added to the 
literary interest of Glasgow, 
but the book in which the 
story of his life has been told 
by Professor George Adam 
Smith, who has lived in Glas- 
gow for close on a quarter of 
a century, is admittedly one of 
the finest biographies of our 
time, if not, indeed, the very 
ideal of what a biography 
ought to be. 

In the winter of 1900 one 
of the most remarkable figures 
in literary Glasgow disap- 
peared by the death of W. A. 
Clouston, author of Popular 
Tales and Fictions, and many 
other learned works. Clouston 
was a Bohemian of the old 
frayed-cuff order—untidy, un- 
social, shiftless, but a veritable 
prodigy of “long - forgotten 
lore.” His researches in the 
literatures of the.East entitled 
him to be ranked with our 
greatest Oriental scholars. 
Sir Richard Burton actually 
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connected with the Citizen was Hugh 
Macdonald, who was content with a purely 
local fame, but his “Rambles Round 
Glasgow” contains much beautiful writing 
and a true feeling for nature. Contem- 
porary with this group, but of earlier 
experience in Glasgow, was the late Charles 
Mackay, author of “ Cheer, Boys, Cheer,” 
and many songs which used to have a 
remarkable vogue. He edited the Glasgow 
Argus in 1844-47, and the University 
conferred on him the degree of LL.D. 

The late Professor Henry Drummond 
did all his most notable work during his 
Glasgow days, for although born at Stirling 
and educated at Edinburgh, he spent the 
greater part of his life after 1877, in which 
year he was appointed lecturer on Natural 
Science at the Free Church College, in 
Glasgow. The present writer’s acquaint- 
ance with the celebrated author of Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World was slight 
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made a special journey to 
Glasgow to meet this re- 
markable man, and Professor 
Max Miiller when in the city sought an 
interview with him. On both these occa- 
sions Clouston had to meet his fellow- 
scholars at a hotel, his lodgings being 
always in some of the meanest tenements. 
I have known of Clouston actually leaving 
some highly-priced volumes of Persian 
translations from his own pen in pledge 
with a publican for a further supply of that 
national beverage which was the curse of 
his life. It is sad to think of a man so 
accomplished living a life so wretched, 
and ending it darkly by walking into a 
canal. 

The remarkable extent to which the 
gentle art of poetry has been cultivated in 
Glasgow is due in no small degree to the 
influence of the Glasgow Ballad Club, a 
society of littératewrs founded by the late 
William Freeland twenty-seven years ago, 
and including in its membership nearly 
all the local authors of any note. Mr. 
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Freeland was a poet of sterling merit, whose 
long connexion with daily journalism did 
not lead him to neglect his muse, and in 
the Evening Times, which I remember a 
London journalist describing as being 
“edited, unfortunately, by a poet,” he set 
a high literary standard to local authors. 
Associated with him in the Ballad Club 
had been the late Dr. Hedderwick, under 
whom he first entered journalism ; the late 
Dr. John Veitch, for many years Professor 
of Logic and Rhetoric at the University, 
the foremost authority on the poetry of the 
Border; the late Robert Walker, an ac- 
complished art critic; and many others 
whose names bring us to living Glasgow 


authors. 
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Founder and President of Glargcw Pallad Club 


(To be continued.) 





Curiosities of Words 


Jinricksha.—A Japanese word, which ex- 
actly expresses the function of the vehicle to 
which it is applied, a vehicle set in motion by 
man’s strength ; it is made of three words—jin, 
“man”; riki, “strength”; sha, “vehicle.” Itis 
curious to observe that though the word is 
strictly Japanese in form, the thing was invented 
by a Shakiass missionary, W. Goble, about 
1870. 


Jordan almond.—Ordinary people may be 
excused for imagining that this almond is from 
Palestine, but 500 years ago it was written 
Jardyne almounde. This at once connects it 
with French or Spanish jardin, a ‘‘garden ” ; so 
it is an almond that is cultivated or improved 
by cultivation. It now comes chiefly from 
Malaga. 


Julep and Jalap have the same consonants 
and in the same order, but the first comes from 
the Far East and the other from the Far West. 
Julep can be traced in varying forms through 
French, Portuguese, Italian, and Arabic to a 
Persian word compounded of two others, mean- 


ing rose and water. So it is the name for a 
sweet drink, of which the American mint julep 
is a well-known example. Julap, the drug, 
takes its name from Jalapa, the Spanish name 
of a Mexican city, Halapa. 


Khaki is best known to us by its association 
with South Africa, but its origin is from India, 
being a Persian word meaning “‘ dusty,” from 
khak, “dust.” 


Kickshaw represents the French quelque 
chose, ** sumething.”’ 


Lacquer.—There is a Hindustani word lakh, 
written in English Jac, for which gum-lac is 
often used. It is the name of a dark red crust 
produced on trees by the puncture of an insect, 
and is used in the East as a scarlet dye. In 
Portuguese the word is lacca, which in some 
unexplained way produces lacre, French has 
the same form, meaning a kind of sealing-wax. 
In English the word becomes lacker or lacquer, 
signifying a kind of varnish. 
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EVERAL Oxford 
colleges might have 
lost their rulers and 
the University itself 
some of its high dig- 
nitaries if anything 
had gone seriously 
wrong with certain 
railway trains which, 
last winter, conveyed 
an academic cargo from the Isis to a 
country station in Kent. The object of 
the journey was the formal admission to 
his office of Lord Salisbury’s successor 
in the Chancellorship. At the time, more 
than one description was published of the 
august ceremonial that would grace the 
transaction. The account of the coming 
pageant was not less imaginary than it was 
anticipatory. What happened, in plain 
prose, was this. On reaching Hawkhurst 
station, the Oxford delegates made their 
way to Lord Goschen’s country house, 
Seacox Heath. Admitted into his library, 
they saluted him in official Latin as the 
supreme visible head and plenary custodian 
of the corporation that they represented. 
The Vice-Chancellor, preceded by the 
academic Poker and the two Proctors, 
without their Bulldogs, led the way. They 
were followed by Canon Ince of Christ- 
church, now Regius Professor of Divinity, 
formerly, in Lightfoot’s Rectorship, one of 
the most active and accomplished of classi- 
cal tutors at Exeter, by Professors Gondy 
and Gotch, by the Master of Pembroke, by 
the President of St. John’s, by the Master 
of University and by the Warden of Wad- 
ham. With these came prominent Fellows 
of Balliol, New, Oriel and University. 

This company served comprehensively to 
symbolise some most noticeable phases in 
Oxford development, from its medieval 
infancy, as a cosmopolitan seat of learn- 
ing, down to its present periodically re- 
volutionised maturity. The Chancellor's 
Deputy is the creation of an epoch 
in which Gown lived in bodily terror of 
Town. The most famous of early Chan- 
cellors, Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, 
could of course only be occasionally in 
residence. The chronic disturbances be- 
tween the citizens and the collegers pre- 
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scribed the appointment of a Deputy 
permanently on the spot. Proctor is 
an abbreviation for protector; the fact of 
there being two of these functionaries takes 
one back to the time when the South of 
England and the North of England had 
each of them their titular champions on 
the Isis. The Oxford of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries had normally 
existed in an unending succession of 
Town and Gown rows. The official style 
of Lord Goschen’s Proctorial visitors forms 
the monument of that fact. Sometimes 
students and graduates alike complained 
that the citizens cheated them in the 
quality and measure of bread and ale, that 
the local Hebrews charged them preposter- 
ously usurious interest on money loans, for 
which they deposited good security. In all 
such cases the gownsmen asked that the 
Proctors, as their natural guardians, should 
see they were not the victims of false 
weights and bad quality when they did their 
marketing. Those in statu pupillari occa- 
sionally took the law into their own hands; 
civil and honest tradesmen often complained 
that they and their families went in 
jeopardy of their lives and property from 
the unruly libertines in “ mortar-boards.” 

The Middle Ages were nearly over when 
the work of the Proctors was seldom more 
severe or perilous than the enforcement and 
collection of fines from the offenders, aca- 
demic or oppidan, against the code, slowly 
evolved, for regulating the relations between 
the two. The modern epoch had begun 
when the Proctors found, as is the case to- 
day, little more to do than assist at Univer- 
sity functions and keep undergraduates in 
order. This decorum consists in seeing 
that cap and gown are worn, that the streets 
are free of objectionable characters, and that 
the student, when returning from the Union 
to his own rooms, does not visit the Mitre 
on his way. In case the undergraduate 
should take to his heels on the Proctor's 
approach, that officer is attended by stalwart 
“ Bulldogs,” who are also fleet runners, and 
one or two of whom are handy with their 
fists. The Proctor, therefore, originally the 
gownsman’s trusted champion, has now 
come to be regarded as his natural foe, as, in 
the days of Lord Goschen’s youth, more than 
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one of his fellow-undergraduates 
at Oriel found out to his cost. 

The “Houses,” whose heads 
were among last winter’s deputa- 
tion to Seacox Heath, are in their 
way epitomes and monuments of 
social, political and literary history. 
The Master of Pembroke takes one 
back to the time when a greater 
even than Samuel Johnson paced 
the little quadrangle, whose dimen- 
sions and architecture shrink into 
modest insignificance if compared 
with the palatial and ornate pile 
of its opposite neighbour Christ- 
church. When, in the last year 
of the sixteenth century, John 
Pym, from his father’s manor- 
house in West Somerset, began to 
keep his Oxford terms, he chose 
for his college Pembroke. It was 
then, however, known as Broad- 
gates Hall, and did not receive its 
present designation till a good deal 
nearer Samuel Johnson’s day. 
Apropos of the stately neighbour 
of this smaller foundation, one 
may recall the fact that a con-— 
temporary of Pembroke’s present 
master, about an academic genera- 
tion since, in his capacity of senior 
Proctor, had occasion to ask a 
Christchurch youth to call upon 
him next morning. ‘ Would the 
Proctor kindly tell the Proctorised 
where Pembroke might happen to 
be?” “ Pembroke, sir,” came the 
answer, “is in St. Aldate’s, and the 
back-way to Pembroke is through Christ- 
church.” 

Lord Goschen, then of Oriel, took a 
First Class in Classical Moderations (1852), 
and in Classical Greats in the next year. 
Among his contemporaries at other colleges 
were his intimate friend, the future Warden 
of Merton, G. C. Brodrick, then of Balliol, 
to whom further reference may be made, 
and, at Pembroke, though perhaps a little 
junior to Lord Goschen, a former class-mate 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s at University College 
School, Tom Hood the younger. Hood, 
whose early home was the house of his 
sister, Mrs. Broderip, Cossington Rectory, 
near Bridgwater, was a Somersetshire man 
by adoption,—not without some literary 
gifts as agreeable as any undergraduate 
from the West of England had of late 
brought with him to the college of John 
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LORD GOSCHEN 


The present Chancellor of Oxford University 


Pym and Samuel Johnson. The younger 
Hood, not before he had exercised a re- 
fining influence on the London journalism 
of his day, died in 1874. The most accom- 
plished man of letters reared on the 
foundation, formerly known as Broadgates 
Hall, survived to the present century; this 
was a descendant of the founder of the 
penny post, Dr. Birkbeck Hill, himself at 
one time an official at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 
Birkbeck Hill has left his enduring monu- 
ment in his classical edition of Boswell’s 
life. The material, however, which, through 
many years and with an industry not 
exceeded by Johnson himself, he had 
collected for his life’s work, would have 
sufficed to furnish forth a little library on 
the subject. 

At Oriel itself, during Lord Goschen’s 
undergraduateship, was the future editor 
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of the Standard, Thomas Hamber, who, 
coming up from Grantham School, had 
just missed a scholarship. The college 
acquaintance between the two went far 
towards explaining the leniency with which, 
years afterwards, Mr. Goschen was treated 
by the newspaper when he sat in the same 
Cabinet as Bright, Gladstone and Lowe. 
The future Lord Salisbury, then Robert 
Cecil, at Christchurch hard by, was but 
slightly known to either of the two Oriel 
men; but it was on the strength of that 
knowledge that, years afterwards, when 
sitting in the chair of Gifford and Maginn, 
Hamber secured the Prime Minister of 
the future as a leader-writer for the Tory 
sheet. At Christchurch the best known 
of Robert Cecil’s contemporaries, destined 
for Cabinet rank, was Disraeli’s future 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Ward Hunt; 
his honours were not as high as those of 
Lord Goschen. Moderations were not 
established at that time; but in the final 
Schools he was a Classical Second Class 
(1848). These details are worth mention- 
ing, not only from the coincidence which 
gave Oxford as college neighbours about 
the same time two coming Chancellors of 
the Exchequer, but because Ward Hunt 
has been mis-described as of Oriel with 
Lord Goschen. 

The Master of Pembroke’s nearest com- 
panion, in the delegacy to Lord Goschen 
last winter, takes one back to the ecclesi- 
astical Oxford, not only of William Laud 
in the seventeenth century, but of St. 
Bernard in the fifteenth. It was under 
the Chancellorship of the famous four- 
teenth Lord Derby that the modern, un- 
attached student came into existence. At 
the time orthodox hands were lifted in 
horror at an innovation which, it was said, 
must prove fatal to the dignity, the learn- 
ing and the discipline of the place. The 
fact of course is that the University of the 
first great Chancellor, Grosseteste, con- 
sisted mostly of extra-collegiate gownsmen; 
this for the simple reason that few colleges 
had then been established. In 1435 cer- 
tain students of the Augustinian order 
formed the earliest nucleus of a collegiate 
society ; for their accommodation was built 
St. Mary’s College, on the site of what is now 
New Inn Hall Street, and was formerly 
known as the Lane of the Seven Deadly 
Sins. Some time after this, St. Bernard’s 
College, for the Cistercians, owed its origin 
to Chichele, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
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who, at the same time, bought the five 
acres whereon All Souls’ afterwards rose. 
Subsequently the same religious order ex- 
tended its sphere of influence on the Isis 
from St. Aldate’s to St. Giles’. The col- 
lege, to-day presided over by Dr. Bellamy, 
stands on ground once the property of the 
Cistercians. St. John’s College, as the 
former home of the Tory dialectician, H. L. 
Mansel, who died Dean of St. Paul’s, is 
renowned equally for the beauty of its 
gardens and the loyalty of its traditions. 
It melted down its silver plate for the 
Stuarts. Dr. Bellamy, if I mistake not, 
and certainly Dean Mansel, at one time 
occupied the beautiful rooms in the inner 
quadrangle, from whose window the first 
Charles, after his night’s rest within those 
walls, saw the Fellows practising archery, 
himself presently going down to show his 
skill with bow and arrow. But the outer 
quadrangle of the college was originally 
occupied by the refectory and rooms of 
the Cistercian monks. In a niche over the 
great gateway St. Bernard’s effigy may still 
seen. 

The presidentship of Archbishop Laud’s 
old society, still indebted for some of its 
prestige to its having been the cradle of the 
nineteenth-century Canning Club, suggests 
other associations of the place. Dr. 
Bellamy, like many of his predecessors, 
is a former Headmaster of Merchant 
Taylors’. The intimacy of connexion 
between the London school and the Oxford 
college is due to the efforts, some three 
hundred and fifty years ago, of Sir Thomas 
White, supported by some score of other 
London aldermen. In the same way Henry 
VI. had wedded Eton to King’s, Cambridge ; 
while Wolsey affiliated the Grammar School 
of his native Ipswich to what was Cardi- 
nal’s College, and is now Christchurch. 
As for that famous foundation and West- 
minster, their mutual affinity was the work 
of Queen Elizabeth. In each of these 
instances must be seen the consequence of 
the example, first set in the fourteenth 
century, by William of Wykeham, whose 
Winchester and New College statutes 
reappear almost verbally in those of All 
Souls and Magdalen. 

Such being the historical -suggestiveness 
inherent in the personnel of the Oxford 
deputation that called Lord Goschen to 
the Chancellorship last winter, let us look 
at the more modern associations between 
the office, its holders and the outside world. 
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The office itself was un- 
doubtedly created between 
1235 and 1253 by the first 
Chancellor recorded in the 
University register. Con- 
cerning Grosseteste, the 
late Bishop Creighton and 
Bishop Stubbs between 
them have exhausted the 
field of available know- 
ledge. The son of an 
East Anglian peasant, 
born at Stradbroke in 
Suffolk, the father of the 
Oxford Chancellors re- 
ceived his real education 
at Lincoln school and in 
the University of Paris, 
then the pattern and the 
head of the academic sys- 
tem throughout Europe. 
With Oxford, his first con- 
nexion was that of teacher 
rather than disciple; he 
was, in fact, the earliest 
professor of theology in 
the Franciscan school on 
the Isis—one of those 
early educational sects 
whose gradual amalgama- 
tion afterwards formed 
the collegiate aggregate, 
which became the Uni- 
versity. The character of 
the man had in it a strong 
fibre of the genuine re- 
former; he was, in his 
way, a precursor of the 








Tudor changes, three or 
four hundred years later. 
He had no sooner been 
installed in the Lincoln 
diocese than his attacks upon gross abuses 
secured him the enmity of his cathedral 
chapter, of his diocesan clergy, and finally 
of Pope Innocent IV. An ecclesiastical 
patriot, he resisted the appointment of 
“rascal Romans” to English sees; he 
actually refused to confirm in a canonry an 
Italian, who was the Holy Father's nephew. 
As a consequence he was punished, at least 
once, with suspension in his bishopric. 
He always retained, however, the loyalty 
of his clergy, who thronged to his house 
at Buckden, when age and infirmity had 
caused his partial retirement, and had 
given him leisure to pursue his favourite 
scientific researches, as well as to compose 


From the painting in the Bodleian Library. By permission 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 


treatises on atmospheric pressure, on 
astronomy, on sound, on motion. He 
was scarcely less interested in the border- 
land between science and superstition ; 
his works on necromancy, astrology, and 
witchcraft reflected, in its popular aspects, 
the intellectual temper of the time. 

Shortly before the installation in the 
Chancellorship of this, the earliest of Lord 
Goschen’s historic predecessors, the U niver- 
sity had fallen upon evil times; its com- 
plete removal from Oxford seemed im- 
minent. In 1208, upon circumstantial 
evidence of a particularly evil kind, a 
student was accused of foully maltreating 
and finally murdering a young towns- 
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woman. The suspect’s flight gave fresh 
colour to the charge. The indignant citi- 
zens, baulked of their prey, seized two of 
his fellow-lodgers and hanged them out- 
side the city walls. This drastic procedure 
was thought to have the sanction of King 
John, whom the Papal Interdict had just 
then embittered against ecclesiasticism in 
every shape. The undergraduates, in all 
not less than three thousand, prepared to 
abandon for ever the Oxford schools. Many 
of them actually migrated to Paris; some 
settled at Reading, some at Maidstone, 
more at Cambridge. Now came Chancellor 
Grosseteste’s intervention. Already the 
Bishop of Tusculum, as Papal Legate, had 
promised forgiveness and protection to the 
citizens, on condition of absolute submis- 
sion to the discipline of the Church. They 
were to go day after day, stripped and 
barefoot in penitential procession, to the 
different shrines of the city; they were to 
carry scourges, to chant penitential psalms, 
and meekly to present their backs for 
flagellation, till such time as the parish 
priest should grant them absolution. What 
is naively called more vindictive measures 
yet on the Legate’s part were only averted 
by the practical recommendation of 
Grosseteste, now Bishop of Lincoln, 
that, for the future, any gownsmen, seized 
by the city, should be delivered to him- 
self, or to any Vice-Chancellor appointed 
by him. In addition to this, those con- 
cerned in the summary execution of the 
two students were to go to the place where 
the dead bodies lay and reverently carry 
them to a churchyard, the whole town join- 
ing penitentially in the funeral procession. 
In addition to this, the townsmen were to 
provide an annual dinner on St. Nicholas’ 
Day for two hundred poor scholars and to 
furnish an annual endowment of fifty-two 
shillings to a specified body. 

For one or two generations, Grosseteste’s 
successors brought to the office much less 
a personal distinction than is now looked 
for in its occupant. Of the man who 
immediately followed Grosseteste, William 
de Montfort, there is nothing to show 
whether he was nearly related to the 
famous Simon. Occasionally some notice- 
able incident, usually in the way of dis- 
turbance, marks the tenure of the position 
by Oxford dons, who are but names. The 
dignity was valued less for itself than as a 
starting-point for promotion in Church and 
State. Thus Robert Stratford (1335-1340), 
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having shown marked ability in frustrating 
the proposal of a rival University at Stam- 
ford, was speedily appointed in succession 
Lord Chancellor of England and Bishop of 
Chichester, holding the Oxford Chancellor- 
ship at the same time. Between 1349 
and 1367 John Wylyot, Fellow of Merton, 
deemed the place of academic supremacy 
so essential to success in his public career, 
that he violently seized the University 
chest ; taking from it the seals of office he 
expelled his opponent from the town and 
apparently meditated the murder of a 
hostile Proctor. The most splendid of 
these early Chancellors was probably a 
member of the ancient house of Courtenay, 
which derives its lineage from the Greek 
Emperors at Constantinople. William 
Courtenay, the one ecclesiastic who dared 
to tell Richard II. what he thought of him 
as a ruler and as a man, before becoming 
Bishop of London and Primate of England, 
signalised his term of Oxford presidency 
by promoting statutes, organising into 
guilds barbers, surgeons, and the makers of 
sacramental wafers. 

For all these work on Sundays was 
forbidden, except at harvest time. Nor 
was there to be any shaving on the first 
day of the week, save for those who were 
going to officiate in church. Finally to 
Archbishop Courtenay was due the decree 
imprisoning any tailor who cut the clothes 
of a Master of Arts or of a bedel too short. 
The same punishment was incurred by 
students or Fellows who should sell any 
volumes to second-hand booksellers or 
others. Cardinal Morton (1494), John 
Longland, Bishop of Lincoln (1532), Car- 
dinal Pole (1556), were among those of 
national mark who filled the Chancellorship 
during the fourteenth, the fifteenth, and 
the first half of the sixteenth centuries. 
From 1564 to 1772 was established a closer 
connexion between the Oxford office and 
the politics of the realm. Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester (1564), of Amy Robsart 
notoriety, Queen Elizabeth’s still more 
magnificent noble, Buckhurst, Earl of 
Dorset (1591), gave place, in the seven- 
teenth, to Lord Chancellor Ellesmere. 
These were followed in 1630 by William 
Laud, who, in his time, was succeeded by 
William Seymour, Marquis of Hertford. 
After the courtly and accomplished Philip 
Herbert, Lord Pembroke, the post remained 
unfilled till 1650. It was then occupied 
in quick succession by Oliver and Richard 
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Cromwell. The force of 
contrast could scarcely 
further go than between 
the two Cromwells and 
their successor (1660), 
William Seymour, Mar- 
quis of Hertford, Duke of 
Somerset, who still lives 
in Macaulay’s famous por- 
trait as the embodiment of 
a handsome, arrogant, and 
profligate Royalist. 
Descending to the 
Georgian era we see good- 
humoured, witty and 
drowsy Lord North dozing 
between the different 
stages at the Encenia, 
over which he presided in 
1772. From that date 
onwards the office has 
been regarded as a com- 
pliment to be bestowed 
upon one among the more 
famous and representative 
of Oxonians. It is still 
practically restricted to 
Oxford graduates, but has 
become a distinction 
almost as honorary as the 
Wardenship of the Cinque 
Ports. Lord North had 
been at Trinity; he liked 
Oxford, and welcomed any 
excuse for revisiting the 
place. An elegant scholar, 
according to the George 
IV. standard, he would 
pick acquaintance with 
undergraduates, who had 
a turn for Latin versifying, 
and would saunter up and 
down the famous Trinity 
Lime Walk with them for 
hours together, reading and discussing their 
compositions, keenly on the look-out for 
sins against elegance, idiom or prosody. 
The Vice-Chancellorships of the nine- 
teenth century were marked by the real 
beginnings of that new Oxford over which 
Lord Goschen presides. The transition 
from the cloister to the place of popular 
education and domestic life began to be 
very gradually prepared for when, in 1834, 
Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, 
D.C.L., took over the office from the Duke 
of Portland, who, having been born in 
1738, was Premier, first in 1783, again in 


From the painting in the Bodleian Library. By permission 


THE FOURTEENTH LORD DERBY 


1807. An incident still recalled by the 
great Duke’s Chancellorship is the Oxford 
visit of the Duchess of Kent and the future 
Queen Victoria to the 1843 commemoration, 
over which the conqueror of Waterloo, in 
virtue of his office, presided, signalising the 
occasion by a speech long remembered for 
its fine sentiments and its false quantities. 
The occasion was celebrated in a mock- 
heroic, dog-Latin poem by Robert Lowe, 
afterwards Lord Sherbrooke, then a Fellow 
and Tutor of University. An idea of this 
diverting doggerel may be gathered from 
its opening lines: 
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‘* Dicite praeclarum, Musae, mihi dicite Kentae 
Duchessam, Princessque simul Victoria nostro 
Singatur rersu, Conroianusque triumphus, 

Et quam _ shoutarent Undergraduatesatque 
Magistri, 

Et quantum dederit Vice-Chancellor ipse refresh- 
ment. 

Rainy dies aderat ; decimam strikantibus horam 

Jam clockis, portae panduntur, then what a 
rush was 

Musa, velim memores; si possis, damna recounta,” 
etc, 


The Duke’s popularity in high church Tory 
Oxford never left him. Even Tory Oxford 
never lost its head entirely for long together. 
Such was the admiration for his action in 
regard to the Reform Bill, his advice to the 
Crown—to recall Lord Grey—and his own 
withdrawal from active resistance that a 
subscription was started to found a prize in 
the Chancellor's honour. Before this, in 
1835, Queen Adelaide, William IV.’s widow, 
had preceded the Princess Victoria in an 
Oxford visit. As Chancellor, the Duke did 
the honours of the place and sharply repri- 
manded the great dean Gaisford forthe inhos- 
pitality that caused Her Majesty to put up 
at the Angel Inn. 

The present writer’s personal cognisance 
of Oxford matters began nine years after 
the Duke of Wellington’s successor, Lord 
Derby, had presided over his first great 
function in the Sheldonian theatre. In 
1863 the Princess Alexandra paid her first 
visit to Oxford, soon after her arrival in 
England, the then Chancellor being among 
those who received the guest. In the 
following summer, as Princess of Wales, 
together with her husband, she assisted at 
the Commemoration. Then it was that 
the old “ Rupert of debate” delivered, in 
his pure, simple, clear and musical Latin, 
an address, welcoming the royal lady to 
her adopted home, and congratulating her 
husband elect and the nation on a new 
possession, so full of grace, sweetness, and 
every good promise. Personal recollections 
and anecdotes of the famous Derby installa- 
tion of 1852 were given in my day by 
Scott, Master of Balliol and his colleague 
in Greek lexicography, Liddell, Dean of 
Christchurch. I can remember hearing in 
my first term of the way in which Bulwer 
Lytton’s resentment of a slight upon 
literature went near to upsetting all the 
arrangements. The political D.C.L.s had 
been arranged for the first day, the recipi- 
ents being the Duke of Cambridge, Lord 
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Eglington, Secretaries Sir John Pakington 
and Spencer Walpole. The second day 
was allotted to the intellectuals, Professor 
Aytoun, Benjamin Disraeli, Bulwer Lytton 
himself, and Samuel Warren, author of Ten 
Thousand a Year. Of the last named Lord 
Derby had told a story which long went the 
round of common rooms. Warren, notori- 
ously fond of titled society, bewailed to a 
professional friend—if I remembercorrectly, 
Matthew Davenport Hill—that his wife's 
illness would prevent his being, as he 
had been asked to be, one of the Lord 
Chancellor’s guests at dinner that night. 
“Oh!” said the other, “don’t distress 
yourself; I will explain how it is, and he 
will not be offended.” “By the bye,” 
presently resumed Warren, when bidding 
his friend farewell, “don’t trouble to make 
any excuse for me to the Chancellor; 
between ourselves, you know, I was not 
asked.” ‘Make yourself quite easy on that 
point,” rejoined Hill, “for neither am I.” 
Till his death in 1868, the Oxford atmo- 
sphere used to be full of Lord Derby’s 
good things; for instance, how when he 
came into power in 1852 Charles Greville, 
then clerk of the Council, sent his deputy, 
William Bathurst, to attend the meetings, 
saying he would never come himself till 
the Conservatives went out. This, being 
told the Tory premier, elicited the rejoinder, 
“ What on earth can you suppose it signifies 
to me what footman brings up the coal- 
scuttle when I ring the bell?” There was 
too the famous answer to the advertising 
wine-merchant, who had sent a vintage 
warranted to be a specific against the 
premier’s besetting malady: “ Lord Derby 
has tried the sherry and prefers the gout.” 
Lady Derby sometimes accompanied her 
husband on his occasional re-appearances 
in Oxford. Latterly she could not bear 
even the little jolting of the smoothest 
running express train. A special couch 
was therefore fitted up and placed upon a 
canal barge ; by the side of this her devoted 
lord often walked the whole of the journey. 
To revert to the Chancellor’s inauguration 
in 1852, so great was Bulwer Lytton’s 
disgust at the postponement of literature to 
politics, that the Conservative historian, 
Alison, calling on him at his hotel, found 
him in a great rage, between each outburst 
of temper furiously puffing a huge Turkish 
pipe. “ Well, Sir Archibald,” he exclaimed, 
“what are you going to do? I’m off in 
the first train for London. To think of 
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esteeming such men as you and 
me of less account than a parcel 
of political drudges who will never 
be heard of five years after their 
death!”” The Duke of Welling- 
ton’s Chancellorship had witnessed 
the rise of the agitation for tests 
repeal. Hampden, Bishop of Here- 
ford, was the first to advocate the 
abolition of compulsory subscrip- 
tion to the Thirty-nine Articles. 
In the November of 1834 the 
Duke of Wellington and other 
Tory champions in Parliament 
mentioned to their Oxford friends 
their difficulty in defending the 
traditional test. By a majority of 
one, in the November of the same 
year, the Heads decided to propose 
to Convocation undergraduate im- 
munity from subscription. In May 
1835 came the discussion, de- 
scribed very fully by the late Dean 
Church; as a result, by a very 
large majority all the tests were 
retained. So things continued 
throughout Lord Derby’s time. 
When the freshman made his first 
bow to the Vice-Chancellor he 
received in one hand a copy of the 
Statutes and in another a pen, 
wherewith to signify his adhesion 
to the entire Anglican faith. As 
a consequence Lord Salisbury was 
the first successor of Grosseteste 
under whom Oxford, by being 
opened to Nonconformists, made 
good its claim to be a genuinely 
national University. 

Only in his anecdotal vein could Chan- 
cellor Salisbury be said to resemble his 
former Cabinet chief. On one of his rare 
visits to the All Souls common room he told 
a story that has no doubt since been widely 
repeated. The Duke of Malakhoff had been 
shooting at Strathfieldsaye and had killed 
nothing. He was manifestly so irritated 
that his host feared an international crisis 
if, at the next battue, the Russian sports- 
man were not assisted to kill something. 
A pheasant was tied by its leg to the top 
of a post, Malakhoff being stationed some 
thirty yards off with a double-barrelled gun. 
From that distance it was supposed he 
would take his aim. Nothing of the sort. 
He walked right up to the post, put the 
muzzle close to the bird, discharging both 
barrels with the remark, “ Eh, coquin!” 
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Lord Goschen's pre‘lecessor as Chancellor 


On the host of Strathfieldsaye explaining 
to the keeper next day that Malakhoff was 
a great general, who had smoked to death 
some five hundred Arabs in a cave, the man 
replied, “ Like enough, your Grace, he'd 
be capable of anything.” Lord Salisbury 
was little known as a raconteur ; but those 
who chanced to meet him at All Souls 
during his Chancellorship generally heard 
the little narrative just given. From its 
historical and serious side, the late Prime 
Minister's official term on the Isis coincided 
with the disappearance of the final remnants 
of religious disability, with the entire 
reconstitution of the collegiate and educa- 
tional system. Fellowships had been for 
generations little freeholds yielding their 
holders comfortable incomes for living 
without exertion abroad or for maintaining 
the state of a man about town in London. 
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Such possibilities, if not actualities, ceased 
to exist when the Fellow drew his pay on 
the condition of taking a share in the 
practical work of education or in scientific 
research. 

It used to be reported that a former 
Cabinet colleague of the latest Oxford 
Chancellor was connected in the way of 
cause with the “schools” for testing pure 
scholarship, in which Lord Goschen won 
the earliest of his First Class Honours. 
Having got through his “little go,” Lord 
Kimberley, then Lord Wodehouse, told his 
Christchurch tutors that if he did not hunt 
two or three times a week, he could not 
get through the time which must elapse 
before he could be expected to prepare for 
the final examination. This is probably 
legend. The undoubted fact is that the 
new Oxford Chancellor achieved the rare 
distinction of a First Class in two lists, on 
the first occasion of their ever appearing. 
One was the earliest Moderations ever held, 
in 1852; the other the initial examination 
conducted in history and philosophy. Not 
indeed ‘that those subjects had been pre- 
viously ignored ; they went together with 
the Classical scholarship, with which ex- 
clusively Moderations is now concerned. In 
the year that Lord Goschen took his degree, 
natural science and law and modern history 
were added to the two lists in Classics and 
Mathematics, which up to that time had 
alone appeared. The first yeaf of Lord 
Salisbury’s Chancellorship saw Theology 
established as a fifth “school” in 1870; 
Law and Modern History were next 
separated into two “schools” in 1872. 

The influence of the late Max Miiller was 
now at its height. Literae Indicae was 
added in 1887, Literae Semiticae came in 
1891. In 1896 these two last were com- 
bined into Literae Orientales. Literae 
Anglicae followed in 1897. While these 
lines are being written there are signs of 
the final stage being reached in the move- 
ment that is to present Oxford with a 
Modern Language “school.”” The present 
Chancellor has not been, nor is likely to 
be, called upon for any opinion about these 
innovations, and the intellectual value of 
multiplying educational and examinational 
specialism. He may or he may not 
hold with other academic experts of his 
standing that, excepting the Literae Hu- 
maniores (the final Classical Greats), the 
Mathematical and, in a less degree, the 
Natural Science “school,” the system, as 
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now elaborated, tests information rather 
than ability, and that cram and catechism 
are elbowing out culture. If this be the 
case, the preparation for these ordeals can 
only be, in a secondary degree, educational. 
So long as the final classical “ school” 
continues its popularity, Oxford will not 
lack trained intellects of the old type. The 
researcher, however, is indefatigable in his 
efforts to increase the prominence, even in 
the classical “schools,” of his own special 
subjects and to identify the humanities with 
a knowledge of sculpture, antiquities, and 
excavations. The younger and most ener- 
getic class of Oxford teachers may seem to 
Lord Goschen a little too indifferent as to 
the effect of their particular studies in 
forming and strengthening the mind. The 
new curriculum may appear to the present 
Chancellor proper rather for the University 
extension lectures in the provinces than 
for the lecture-rooms of the colleges them- 
selves. Within a few days of his admission 
to office by the Oxford delegates to Seacox 
Heath last winter, the new Chancellor may 
have received something of a shock in the 
proposal to allow an alternative for com- 
pulsory Greek in certain pass examinations. 
The suggestion indeed has yet to be 
converted into a statute. If such a law 
be brought forward it will probably not 
pass. Were it to do so, no interest of real 
Classical Scholarship would probably suffer. 

Among the innumerable innovations ren- 
dering the Oxford of Chancellor Goschen 
unrecognisable by his earlier predecessors, 
is one feature in the place more noticeable 
even than the supersession of cloistral by 
domestic life with its most active members. 
The Town and Gown rows, which used to 
mark the anniversary of Guy Fawkes, had 
become discredited before the middle of 
Lord Derby’s Chancellorship. Under Lord 
Salisbury the social alliance between Town 
and Gown, which the Duke of Wellington 
had recommended, was confirmed and 
enlarged. Dean Liddell, Sir Henry Acland, 
and especially T. H. Green of Balliol, 
Jowett’s favourite pupil and interpreter, all 
did something towards drawing the City 
and the University together. The good 
work has also been conspicuously carried 
on by Lord Goschen’s most intimate friend 
among his Oxford contemporaries. Who- 
ever would read the story of Lord Goschen’s 
college days may see it written in the 
Oxford Memories of the late G. C. Brodrick, 
who died Warden of Merton about the 
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time of Lord Goschen’s selection by his 
Alma Mater. Brodrick kept up to the last 
a mixed City and University dinner-party 
every year. To-day Dr. Magrath of Queen’s 
uses his social savoir faire, his kindly tact 
and knowledge of character and life, in 
such a way as to miss no opportunity 
for identifying the two formerly hostile 
interests. Mr. Daniel, Provost of Wor- 
cester, is chairman of the City Library. 
An eminent Oriel teacher, Mr. Shadwell, 
has a Town and Gown garden-party every 
year; while both Mr. Daniel and Mr. 
Chadwell are aldermen. The infirmary, 
the district councils and nursing homes, 
all help to promote the same salutary 
rapprochement. Necessarily the new fusion 
is as yet chiefly a masculine affair. The 
shortness of the terms and the multiplicity 
of engagements are not favourable to 
morning calls. But so far as it has been 
possible for the amalgamation yet to go, 
Lord Goschen has been already surprised 
at its completeness. 

The new Oxford Chancellor, it will have 
been seen, was not at Oriel in its most famous 
days. Such at least were accounted the 
years during which John Henry Newman, 
by the moral coerciveness of a gentle but 
decided manner, subdued to perfect order 
some rather rebellious undergraduates, who 
had come to his Greek philosophy lectures 
to mock and disturb, but who remained to 
be peaceful and to learn. That number 
included, amongst others, the late Lord 
Malmesbury, the Conservative Foreign 
Minister; he had been Newman's private 
pupil at Oriel. Speaking to me of his old 
tutor as a remarkable man, the ci-devant 
(liplomatist seemed rather surprised at my 
casually mentioning he had since become 
a pillar of the Roman Church. “I,” he 
added, ‘‘can only think of him as a con- 
scientious evangelical, who asked one to 
come to tea and prayer meetings in his 
rooms, and who, to my knowledge, did a 
great deal of good in this way.” 

Oriel, however, has been much more than 
the cradle of the High Anglican schools. 
Within the walls of this college were to be 


organised the forces of reaction against 
the earlier ecclesiastical movement. To 
that later process the Oriel which Lord 
Goschen personally knew has contributed 
quite as actively, and in the persons of 
men not less famous than was done by it 
during its ecclesiastical period. The great 
scholar and consummate critic of universal 
letters, formerly Rector of John Wesley’s 
old college, Lincoln, had studied Angli- 
canism on the Isis from the intellectual 
and educational point of view. “ Never,” 
I have heard him say, “had the mind and 
scholarship of the place sunk to a con- 
dition so low as during the debauching 
enthusiasm of Newmanism. Happily 
about the year of my birth, in 1514, 
Thomas Arnold was elected to an Oriel 
Fellowship.” How far the great Rugby 
teacher succeeded as University History 
Professor is not now the point. Lord 
Goschen had not long taken his degree 
when Oxford began to confess the new 
influence which Arnold, either by his own 
writings or the words of his pupils, did in 
a way identify with Oriel. 

It was one of Arnold’s old sixth-form 
boys who preached from the University 
pulpit on the last Sunday of a Summer 
Term, in 1861 or 1862, a sermon which, 
re-visiting the place, Lord Goschen may 
have heard. The text was a verse in the 
song of Deborah. The Long Vacation, the 
preacher, A. P. Stanley, afterwards Dean 
of Westminster, reminded his hearers, 
was a time for them to become new men, 
to carry out all good resolutions, to form 
good habits, to discard evil ones. ‘“ This,” 
he said, “is our river Kishon, that ancient 
river, the river Kishon.’”’ Doubtless to 
the present day Lord Goschen, like the 
present writer, remembers the way in 
which these words came in at the end of 
that masterpiece of pulpit oratory. Lord 
Goschen’s old college was also that which, 
in 1844, his friend, Matthew Arnold, joined 
as Fellow, and which may properly be 
associated with the power on thought and 
feeling exercised by that accomplished 
critic and amateur theologian. 
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A STORY OF 


POOR RELATIONS 


BY G. B. STUART 


CHAPTER I 


BIG ship had 
just come in 
from New York, 
and the passen- 
gers were hurry- 
ing for the Lon- 
don train: some 
had to get their 
luggage through 
the Custom- 
house, and battle 
in the crowd for 
seats; others, 
among whom 
were a_ stout 


elderly lady and 
gentleman of 
pleasantly 
homely appear- 


ance, were lucky 
enough to have a reserved compartment, 
and all their smaller baggage piled round 
by an attentive man-servant. 

They were consequently able to take 
their places without any bustle, and could 
look out of the window and hail such of 
their late fellow-passengers as passed on 
the platform; they were a cheery, genial, 
elderly pair, and liked to share their good 
things with others—especially with young 
people. 

“Look, Robert, there is young Mr. 
Stapylton—he is looking for a place. Send 
Arkwright to tell him there’s plenty of 
room here with us! I was afraid we 
weren’t going to see him to say ‘Good- 
bye.’ Such a nice fellow. I'd like to see 
more of him !”’ 

Arkwright, the man-servant, squeezed 
through the crowd, and presently brought 
back Mr. Jack Stapylton laughing and 
protesting. 

“ Have you really room for me and my 
traps, Mrs. Christy-Wardell? TI’ll come 
with pleasure—the train is chock-full. 
Thanks, Arkwright,” and the young man 
took his seat beside his friends. 

“A compartment to oneself has its 
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advantages. One is able to offer hospi- 
tality to a stray friend,” said the old lady 
pleasantly. 

“ That's an Irishism, my dear,” remarked 
her husband; “it’s your ancestry coming 
out as you approach the old country,” and 
they both laughed gaily. They were siill 
young in heart and mind, and in spite of 
their sixty odd years apiece were enjoying 
this journey like children. 

“Your first visit to England, isn’t it, 
Mrs. Christy- Wardell?” asked their com- 
panion, as the long train gathered itself 
together and steamed out of Liverpool. 

“Tt is so indeed. My parents went out 
to Canada before I was born, and what 
Robert so often calls Irishisms are really 
New World mother-wit. And as for him, 
he was only eighteen himself when he left 
the old country to seek his fortune” (“And 
found you, my dear,” put in her husband), 
“so he is not much more at home here than 
Iam. Weare both a pair of griffins, Mr. 
Stapylton ; there’s no saying what mistakes 
we'll be making.” 

“ May I be there to see! The mistakes 
of you and Mr. Christy-Wardell would be 
sure to mean all sorts of kindnesses for 
other people. Where are you going to put 
up in town, and may one of the humblest 
of your admirers come and call upon you, 
dear lady, and help to show you some of 
the sights ?”’ 

Mrs. Christy-Wardell glanced at her 
husband with a questioning look on her 
round face. ‘Do let me tell him, Robert. 
I’m certain Mr. Stapylton can keep 4 
secret, and perhaps he would help us. 
And if we should meet in London it 
would seem so strange. Do tell him, 
Robert!” 

“Do tell me, please, Mr. Christy-War- 
dell! I can keep any amount of secrets. 
You know, I’m in business myself, and 
I’m just dying to help your wife in any- 
thing ‘ 

“ Well, the fact is we’d got a plan in our 
daft old heads, and nothing will satisfy 
Maria but that we shall put it into practice 
on our arrival in London—we’ve often 
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talked of it at home. I don’t know that 
I ever quite meant to carry it out, but 
my wife’s set on it; and so, sir, you may 
depend upon it it’ll be done! You know 
we've no children of our own—never had 
—and I’ve a lot of relations over here in 
England that I’ve never seen, while Maria 
hasn’t a soul in the world belonging to 
her. She was old Daniel Wardell’s only 
daughter and sole heiress——” 

“So I have heard,” said Stapylton, who 
had not the least idea whither these family 
details were leading. 

“ Well, you'll wonder what I’m coming 
to, but it’s Maria’s scheme, not mine! 
She’s made up her mind that we shall go 
amongst our English relations as simple 
Mr. and Mrs, Christy from Canada; we 
mean to drop the Wardell that has too 
world-wide a celebrity in connexion with 
Wardell’s Turbine, so please don’t use the 
double name any more; just stop short at 
the Christy, which is the name of my 
brother in Bayswater, who is to be the 
first person on whom we try our decep- 
tion. He has a large family of sons and 
daughters, to whom we are going to pre- 
sent ourselves a plain couple from the 
Dominion, come on an excursion to England, 
and ready enough, no doubt, to sponge on 
anybody that'll have us to visit them. 
Then there’s my sister Caroline Brandys. 
She never went out with my parents, but 
was kept at home with an old aunt, and 
married not very satisfactorily, I’m afraid. 
She lives in another part of London— 
Earl’s Court. D’ye know it, Mr. Stapyl- 
ton ?—and we’re going to look her up, too, 
as Mr. and Mrs. Christy. We haven’t had 
much correspondence of late years—more 
shame to us!—so it’s quite likely they'll 
know nothing of our circumstances, and 
we shall all be able to judge of each other 
without any upsetting notions about the 
Wardell Tontine coming between us. 
What do you think of our little stratagem, 
Mr. Stapylton ?” 

“Tt is very amusing and very hazardous,” 
said the young man slowly. “I don’t see 
how you're going to keep it up! So many 
people in town will be interested in the 
visit of the Christy-Wardells to the metro- 
polis; it has been telegraphed to the 
papers by now, that you have arrived and 
are on your way to London, you may be 
sure. As soon as your whereabouts are 
known you will be discovered as——” 

“Oh, the Christy-Wardells might be, 
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but we shan’t,” put in the old lady briskly. 
“ Arkwright, Robert’s man, is in our secret, 
at least he knows we are incog., though 
he mayn’t know our reasons altogether. 
We are going to stay at the Russell Hotel, 
but we needn’t tell our relations exactly 
where we are. Arkwright has a married 
sister who lets apartments in Bloomsbury, 
which is close by in that direction, he tells 
us. Arkwright is a Londoner, you know; 
my husband got him from the Marquis of 
Headport, who was travelling in our part 
of the world last year; and if necessary 
we could use his sister’s address for our 
letters or to receive our friends, if we didn’t 
wish the hotel to betray us!” 

“You've thought out your plan very 
completely,” observed Stapylton. ‘“ Do 
you mind telling me, if I am not too in- 
quisitive, what your object exactly is in 
thus concealing from your people that you 
are the rich and important personages that 
you really are?” 

Mrs. Christy-Wardell gave a quick little 
glance at her husband, then she turned 
her face to the young man to whom 
she had taken a fancy, and that face 
was very tender and touching in its 
expression. 

“ Well, you see, my dear, we've got no 
children of our own, and we've got all this 
money. Now we know very well that if 
we come amongst our relations as acknow- 
ledged millionaires, they'll receive us all 
smiles—it isn’t in human nature they 
should do otherwise. They'll guess at 
once that we are looking for our heirs and 
heiresses, and we shall never see their 
natural characters all the time we're in 
England. But if we come amongst them 
as their old uncle and aunt, mere middle- 
class people without any pretensions, and 
perhaps with more likelihood of wanting 
something from than of being any advant- 
age to them, why, we'll be able to form 
our own conclusions as to who is likely to 
deserve a legacy. Having no one of our 
own makes us feel the responsibility of 
our great wealth—possibly if we'd had a 
son or daughter they’d have been just as 
unsatisfactory as other people’s children, 
only we shouldn’t have known it! We 
haven’t made up our minds to this lightly, 
or merely for a freak; we’ve thought over 
it—aye, and prayed over it too, for wealth 
is a great responsibility, and we hold a 
good deal in trust from the Giver of all 
gifts. Don’t say that it is a bad plan, Mr. 
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Stapylton ; it is not as if we were pretend- 
ing to be anything but just ourselves—a 
very ordinary pair of Colonials coming to 
England for the first time to look about 
them!” 

The old lady’s pleading was so wistful 
and so sincere that Jack Stapylton had 
not the heart to throw cold water on her 
project. As the travellers drew near 
Euston, he rallied them with good-natured 
laughter. 

“This is the last evening that you'll be 
yourself, Mrs. Christy-Wardell. To-morrow 
you'll have assumed your deep disguise, 
and ‘when first we practise to deceive,’ 
you know it is uncommonly hard to get 
out of the tangled web again!” 

The lady settled her bonnet-strings and 
her gold-rimmed spectacles with a deter- 
mined air. 

“ All will go well, my dear, if you will 
only break yourself of that habit of calling 
us by both our names. Stop short at 
Christy, and cough or blow your nose 
instead of saying anything more! Though 
it’s quite on the cards that Robert here 
will let it out himself the first thing.” 

“Or Arkwright?” suggested Mr. Christy. 

“Oh no, not Arkwright, he’s much too 
clever!” cried Mrs. Christy naively, which 
so delighted her husband that he chuckled 
all the rest of the way into town. “We 
must see you to tell you how the spell 
works,” said the old lady kindly, as the 
train flew past Harrow, and her husband 
quoted the “only visible church” of King 
Charles II. “You will perhaps write us 
a line to the agent-general’s office in our 
full names, or address us at the ‘ Russell’ 
as plain Christy, and let us know when 
you are free to dine with us? I’m afraid 
we mustn’t ask you to meet any of our 
relatives or we shall let the cat out of 
the bag! Besides, they would wonder how 
decent farmer bodies like us came to know 
such a smart young man as Sir James 
Stapylton’s eldest son. We might have 
met on board ship? Oh no, for of course 
they will think we travelled second-class! ” 

The old lady laughed heartily over her 
own joke, and with mutual protestations 
of friendliness and desires of meeting again 
the fellow-travellers separated. 

“T hope you'll find all your folks well,” 
cried Mrs. Christy from the window of the 
brougham which Arkwright’s forethought 
had ordered, and was carried away in the 
direction of Russell Square. 
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CHAPTER II 


WO mornings after, the family of Mr. 
George Christy, of Prince’s Square, 
Bayswater, was assembled round the 

breakfast-table discussing in various terms, 
but with an all-pervading feeling of em- 
barrassment, the letter which announced 
the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Christy 
in London from Canada. The letter was 
addressed to the head of the house, who 
was a small, grey and wizened likeness 
of his transatlantic brother. Mr. George 
Christy had been already put to business 
in Manchester when his parents, with their 
younger children, had emigrated to the 
Dominion. Except for a long-ago and 
almost forgotten visit which he had paid 
them before his marriage, the successful 
merchant, who had wedded a daughter 
of his employer, and had early become 
well-to-do and independent, had had little 
to say to his Canadian relations. He had 
always fancied Robert was not much of 
a business man, and his turning up like 
this, unannounced and writing from an 
obscure Bloomsbury address, did not look 
very promising. Still, Robert was his 
brother even if he had not seen him for 
over thirty years, and it would never do 
for the children to think that he wasn’t 
welcome ! 

Frank, the eldest son, a young stock- 
broker, was asking languid questions, and 
his sisters Amy and May more animated 
ones. 

“What is your uncle like? Well, my 
dears, I can’t tell you much about him. 
I suppose there is a family resemblance 
between us, though I’m three years his 
senior.” 

“Oh, we didn’t mean his looks,” giggled 
the girls. ‘The mater’s family had all the 
looks, of course, but what’s he like him- 
self? Rich? Some of those Americans 
are awfully rich, and there might be some 
fun to be got out of them then.” 

“Canadians are not Americans,” ob- 
served their father; “they don’t like to 
be mixed like that, and very naturally, as 
they are our own fellow-subjects.” 

“Oh, it’s all the same, they all talk 
through their noses; we see a lot of them 
in the city,” observed Mr. Frank, who 
liked to remind his father, the Manchester 
man, that he was a member of the London 
Stock Exchange. 





“Do shut up, Frank! We can hear you 
talk any day in the week, and I want to 
know about these new people,” cried Amy 
shrilly. 

“T can’t tell you much,” reiterated Mr. 
Christy helplessly. “Robert is a good 
fellow. I don’t know his wife. We must 
do something for them while they are in 
town. We shall be going away next month, 
so we'd better ask them at once. I don’t 
suppose ” he broke off. 

“You don’t suppose they'll expect to 
come and stay with us at Champneys ?” 
asked his wife. Champneys was the 
Christys’ country house in Sussex. 

“They simply can’t do that! Why, the 
Campbells and the Heaths are coming, 
and every minute of our time is filled up, 
and we don’t know how these Americans— 
Canadians, then!—would mix with our 
friends!” screamed Amy and May at once. 
They were not often so unanimous about 
anything. 

Mr. Christy glanced round the table 
deprecatingly, and Elaine, his youngest 
daughter, said hotly, “They are papa’s re- 
lations anyway—they ought to be good 
enough for our friends—at least for the 
Campbells and their set!” 

“ Hold your tongue, you brat—who asked 
you to shove your oar in?” said Frank, 
who admired Miss Hilda Campbell, and a 
wordy squabble was imminent, when Mrs. 
Christy, who had been reading her brother- 
in-law’s letter, interfered. 

“ Hush, hush, children! Elaine, I can’t 
have you impertinent to your brother—you 
must breakfast in the school-room if you 
cannot be polite. Papa, I think the best 
thing to do will be to ask your brother and 
his wife to stay to lunch, when they come 
to-day. They speak of calling about twelve 
o'clock, and then we can see what they 
expect, and what sort of people—that is to 
say, what style of thing will please them, 
and act accordingly!” 

“The Zoological Gardens, and West- 
minster Abbey, and tea at an A.B.C. shop, 
I should say would be about their form,” 
suggested Frank wittily. ‘Don’t go and 
offer too much, mater; no doubt they'll 
make arrangements with Cook to take them 
round to all the ‘places of interest’ in a 
char-d-banc, at two shillings a head, and 
you'll only upset their programme of sight- 
seeing if you make any amateur sugges- 
tions. Well, I must be off—Time and Tube 
wait for no man! I’m dining out to-night, 
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please take notice!” and the son and heir 
lounged away. 

“ Boys have the best of itin life all along 
the line,” grumbled May Christy; “ there’s 
Frank goes off without so much as a thought 
for any one but himself. We shall have to 
dance attendance upon the Canadians all 
day, and probably get bothered into a dozen 
engagements for showing them about, or 
going shopping with them. I loathe drag- 
ging ignoramuses about town,” finished 
the young lady, gathering up her letters 
from the table and turning to arrange her 
blouse and her fringe in the mirror over 
the mantelpiece. 

“ How do you know they are ignora- 
muses ?” asked the irrepressible Elaine. 

“ Because they propose to come and call 
upon people they've never seen before, in 
the height of the London season, at twelve 
o'clock. Too early for lunch, even if they 
mean that ; but you'll find they’ll make an 
extraordinary fuss when the mater invites 
them to remain, and then they'll stop, and 
clear the dishes! People in the Colonies 
all dine in the middle of the day, and drink 
tea with their meat. I fancy Mrs. Robert 
Christy folding her pocket-handkerchief on 
her knee, and calling the mater ‘ma'am,’ 
don’t you?” 

“And if she does call your mother 
‘ma’am,’ it is a very much pleasanter and 
more respectful title than ‘ mater,’”’ inter- 
rupted George Christy sharply, at last 
aroused to anger by the half-murmured 
and half-openly spoken rudeness of his 
family. “ Now look here, girls, I’m going 
to stop at home myself for lunch, and to 
welcome your uncle and aunt, and I shall 
expect you all to make yourselves agreeable, 
if you can! Whatever our relatives may 
turn out, they are our nearest flesh and blood 
and it is bad taste to be prejudiced against 
them before we see them. We've got to 
make the best of them, you know,” he 
ended, with an attempt at a joke, for in 
spite of his determined words he would 
not have known how to enforce obedience 
if his daughters chose to be disagreeable— 
a truth which he had experienced more 
than once when his and their wishes 
happened to clash ! 

“Do you know anything of our aunt, 
daddy?” asked Elaine, as she lingered 
after the others had left the room, putting 
her father’s newspaper straight, and gather- 
ing a sprig of scented geranium for his 
button-hole from one of the flower-pots in 
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SHE READ IT THROUGH CAREFULLY AND HANDED IT BACK 


the jardiniére ; “is she young? has she 
any children ? what is her name ?”’ 

“She can’t be very young,” mused Mr. 
Christy. ‘Robert married very soon after 
I did. I fancy into some kind of trade— 
people aren’t as particular about that sort of 
thing in the Colonies as they are here! I 
remember at the time there was some talk 
of the cofinexion helping him on in business, 
but I really forget all about it, even her 
name. That is, I forget her maiden name 
and who she was, but it doesn’t matter, for 
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it’s not likely to be anything very distin- 
guished—her Christian name is Maria. 
Robert says, ‘ Maria sends her love, and is 
very anxious to make the acquaintance of 
your girls and boys—unfortunately we never 
had any of our own!’” holding the letter out, 
after reading this extract, for his youngest 
daughter’s inspection. 

She read it through carefully and handed 
it back. “ It-is a nice letter,” she remarked ; 
“TI like it—it is so straightforward and 
affectionate. Uncle Robert seems to take 





for granted that we shall be as pleased to 
see them as they are to come!” 

“Ay, so he does”—Uncle Robert’s 
brother George sighed rather heavily. 
“Robert was always a good fellow—he got 
me out of several scrapes, I remember, 
though I was three years his senior. That 
was before our parents went abroad to settle 
—lI was already in your grandfather’s office, 
and hoped to marry your mother, but I was 
often very short of cash, for all I thought 
myself such a fine fellow, and Robert was 
always game to help all he could. Well, I 
must try to give him a hand now, if things 
haven’t gone very prosperously with him— 
though if he has no expensive family to 
provide for he’s perhaps rather to be en- 
vied.” Mr. Christy finished, as he had 
begun, with a troubled sigh. 

“He doesn’t say he is poor,” observed 
Elaine. 

“No, but he says nothing to the con- 
trary, and Colonials like to tell you how 
they have prospered; besides, Magdeburg 
Place, Bloomsbury, doesn’t sound like much 
wealth! Well, we must try and make 
them welcome, and I know I can count on 
my little girl to help me, can’t I?” 

“Of course, daddy! I think I shall 
like them from that letter. My uncle at 
least, and especially if he is like my dearest 
daddy,” and Elaine bent down and kissed 
the bald spot in the centre of her father’s 
troubled old head. “ What a pity Georgie 
isn’t at home to amuse them—if Aunt 
Maria has a fancy for boys she’d just love 
him, wouldn’t she ?”’ 

“She'll have a chance of seeing him 
when he comes up for the Match,” said 
Mr. Christy, laughing. “I believe you 
think, Elaine, that Georgie alone is well 
worth a journey to Europe, eh ?” 

“Well, perhaps I do! NowI must fly off 
and do the flowers afresh, or they'll be here 
before I’m done. Oh, daddy, what a pity 
we didn’t know in time, so that you could 
have invited Aunt Caroline to meet them!” 

“Just what I was thinking myself, but 
—but perhaps it is best to be only ourselves 
at the first meeting; your mother will have 
enough to do to entertain one sister-in-law, 
and she a complete stranger !” 


CHAPTER III 


AREN BRANDYS was daily governess 
to the little daughters of Sir James 
Stapylton, and had to start for her 
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employer’s house, from her own home in 
Ear!’s Court, so early that very often she did 
not hear the news of the morning’s letters 
till her return in the evening. On the day 
that her mother received a note from 
Magdeburg Place, Bloomsbury, announcing 
the arrival of her relations from Canada, 
Karen had already left the house, and Mrs. 
Brandys was obliged to grapple with her 
astonishment and her preparations alone, 
for her daughter did not return till nearly 
six o'clock, and the Christys proposed to 
come on to Earl’s Court after visiting George 
and his family in the forenoon. 

Mrs. Brandys and her old servant Tomlyn 
were in a great flutter all day; they even 
contemplated the idea of sending a wire to 
the young governess to tell her to beg for a 
half-holiday, on the score of unexpected 
family affairs, but as Tomlyn said— 

«’T would be sixpence wasted, ma’am, for 
there’s no turning Miss Karen aside from 
the path of duty!” 

So Mrs. Brandys had to await her un- 
known relations unsupported, save by 
Tomlyn, in a toweringly starched cap, the 
best silver teapot and sugar-basin, and a 
reckless display of clean chintz covers, and 
fresh flowers in the drawing-room. 

But it so happened that Karen Brandys 
had a half-holiday, after all. Young Jack 
Stapylton had arrived over-night from 
America, and being adored by his little 
step-sisters, had promised to give them a 
treat to the Hippodrome to celebrate his 
return; he came himself to the school- 
room to beg a half-holiday from Miss 
Brandys, bringing Lady Stapylton’s per- 
mission with him, and found himself con- 
fronted by, not the conventional governess 
whom he had expected—for a governess was 
a new institution in the household during his 
absence—but by a very pretty brown-eyed 
young lady, whose voice and manner were 
somehow strangely familiar to him. Where 
had he, quite lately, heard some one speak 
in that quiet, direct voice, with just the 
faintest suspicion of Scotch accent in its 
intonation ?—and where had he met those 
straightforward brown eyes, dark and yet 
clear as a moorland stream ?—and where, 
above all, had he lately heard the not at 
all common name of Brandys? All these 
questions flashed through his head as he 
stood just inside the school-room door, 
proffering his request for the aftérnoon. 

Miss Brandys smiled and agreed. “We've 
talked so often about your coming home, 
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Mr. Stapylton,” she said, “I think I was a 
little prepared for some such suggestion. 
Of course the girls shall have their half- 
holiday—they’ve been working so well 
lately that indeed they deserve it.” 

“ Miss Brandys must go to the circus 
too, Jack!” asserted little Philippa. 

“Oh no, indeed she mustn’t! Miss 
Brandys must have a holiday,” said Mr. 
Stapylton decidedly, “and to take you 
imps to the Hippodrome wouldn’t be any- 
thing of the sort. Nurse will take you, 
and the two Heriot boys as well—you’ll 
like that? And I shall give you, Margie, 
instructions to order ices in the interval for 
the whole party. You don’t yearn for this 
entertainment, do you, Miss Brandys, now 
you've heard about the ices ?” 

“No, thank you!” Karen said, laughing, 
and again Jack was puzzled by a chance 
resemblance to—whom? “It is very good 
of you to leave me out, and yet arrange it all 
so happily. I shall be glad to get home a 
little earlier,and give my mother a surprise.” 

“ Have you far to go?” asked the young 
man. 

“Only to Earl’s Court”—and then Mr. 
Stapylton suddenly remembered that Mr. 
Christy-Wardell had spoken of his sister, 
Mrs. Brandys, who lived somewhere near 
Earl’s Court Station, and recognised that 
the girl before him, with her pleasant, smiling 
brown eyes, was the image of her uncle, 
the Canadian magnate. 

“T wonder if she has heard from them 
yet?” he said to himself, but aloud he only 
added, “Thank you for making it so easy 
for me. I was rather terrified at coming 
to ask you—you might have been a New 
Woman, you know!” and they both 
laughed. 

“ Can’t you come.wif us, you and Miss 
Brandys ?—we loves you bofe much more’n 
the Heriot boys,” said little Philippa, 
squeezing up to her step-brother. 

“ No, I can’t; I have to go out into the 
wilds of Latimer Road, wherever that is, 
to find an engineer, who probably isn’t 
there at all—the British workman is as 
slippery as an eel to catch in his own 
home. Look here, Margie, you are to take 
that,” something small, and bright, and 
golden slipped from Jack’s waistcoat pocket 
into Margie’s fingers, “and you're to see 
that everybody has ices enough! Now 
I'll go, and speak to nurse about the seats. 
Good-bye, Miss Brandys, I hope you'll give 
your mother a pleasant surprise!” 
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The unexpected liberty was a great boon 
to Karen, and gave her the opportunity 
of doing several little things for herself 
which otherwise might have been postponed 
indefinitely. There was a visit to Whiteley's 
for some silks unmatchable elsewhere, and 
an unwholesome and delicious little lunch of 
chocolate and meringues, which even with 
a penny to the waitress left her with change 
out of a shilling; there was a prowl into 
the wilderness of North Kensington after 
an old book-shop, where a second-hand copy 
of de Musset’s poems had long tempted 
her. After all, neither her mother nor 
Tomlyn looked for Karen home to dinner 
in the middle of the week, and an un- 
expected appearance would only upset 
their modest calculations; she would get 
home by three o’clock, and see if her mother 
could be persuaded to come for a little 
outing to Richmond or Kew. And so it 
came about, that just as Jack Stapylton 
returned from a fruitless hunt through 
Notting Hill back streets for a workman 
who was said to be simply invaluable 
as an engineer, if you could keep him off 
the drink, and strolled leisurely along to- 
wards Porchester Terrace, enjoying the 
stir and bustle of the bright road that 
leads to Bayswater, Karen Brandys briskly 
crossed the street in front of him, and 
disappeared down Holland Lane. She had 
not seen him, he was sure, and was taking 
the shortest and most direct route to 
Earl’s Court, that pleasant old-fashioned 
lane between Notting Hill and Kensington, 
which, but for its infesting beggars, would 
be one of the most delightful walks in 
all London. 

But Jack Stapylton saw something more. 
At the entrance of the lane, which runs for 
a few dozen yards between high brick walls, 
a group of villainous-looking loafers was 
lounging—a woman with a basket of squalid 
wares upon her arm, and two men, ragged 
and disreputable. A glance passed between 
them, and the woman started in pursuit of 
Miss Brandys; the men on either side of 
the passage shambled forward. Stapylton’s 
mind was made up in an instant. He 
turned quickly down the lane. Miss 
Brandys’s slight figure was out of sight, 
for the path rises abruptly, and drops again 
at once, but the shabby woman was pressing 
forward, and the men, one against either 
wall, were keeping close behind. The young 
man, quick and quiet, grasped his stick and 
followed. At the top of the rise he could 





see all four persons: Miss Brandys hold- 
ing an open book before her, as she walked 
with eyes downcast, the woman pushing 
close to her, with an importunate hand 
stretched out to catch her dress; the two 
dingy followers drawing nearer. 

The woman’s hand and protruded basket 
suddenly brought Karen to a stop—she 
lifted her eyes from de Musset’s verse, and 
found herself jostled, and on three sides 
surrounded, by the ill-favoured trio, who had 
crept round her as she walked absorbed in 
her book—the whining voice of the woman 
was drowned by the hoarse complaints of 
the men. 

“ Haven’t tasted a bite or sup since Toos- 
day, s’elp me !””—* Tramped all the way up 
from Barnet without a bit o’ victuals ”— 
while the fingers of one were busy with 
the folds of her gown, which might or might 
not hold her pocket. “If you'll on’y give 
me sixpence, kind lady, to get a cup o’ tea 
and a meal for my starving little ones,” 
wheedled the woman. 

Karen with a dexterous twist sprang 
aside, nearly upsetting her groping assail- 
ant, and in a second a stalwart champion, 
swinging a strong walking-stick, was 
scattering the beggars right and left. 

“ Get off, you scoundrels, or I'll give you 
in charge for molesting the lady!” cried 
Jack, letting his cane swing in every direc- 
tion. The path cleared by magic—the 
woman with the basket shuffled one way, 
the men scampered another; Karen and 
her deliverer were left staring at each other, 
for the whole affair was over in a minute. 
“You are sure they haven't taken any- 
thing?” Jack asked anxiously. “ That 
fellow with the patched eye was busy with 
the back of your dress, trying for your 
pocket, I think.” 

“ My pocket is in front, luckily; but-all 
the same, I expect he meant mischief. I 
can’t tell you how grateful I am for your 
help, Mr. Stapylton! It is a very bad habit, 
I know, to read as one walks—if I hadn't 
been indulging in it just now, I should 
have seen that evil-looking crew, and either 
hurried on, or "9 

“ Or, better still, not come down the lane 
by yourself,” interrupted Jack gravely. “Do 
promise me, Miss Brandys, that you won't 
ever use it for a short cut, even in daylight, 
if you are alone? It is just the haunt of 
vagrants, and I remember the walk of old— 
at certain hours it is almost empty, and you 
might cry in vain for help. I know you 
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are courageous, but you ought not to be 
reckless.” 

“ T don’t think I looked very courageous 
just now, when I jumped, though I was 
certainly agile,” said Karen, smiling. 

“T was referring to your picking up the 
burning paraffin lamp and putting it outside 
the window. Lady Stapylton wrote about 
it while I was in New York,” returned Jack. 
“Your coolness probably saved my sisters 
from a terrible accident, and your bravery 
is established beyond dispute ; so don’t go 
down here again unattended, will you?” 
looking at her with that insistence, half 
boyish and half masterful, which women 
generally found irresistible in young 
Stapylton. 

“ No, I won’t, and—thank you very much. 
When my brother Robin is in town he 
generally comes to fetch me—that is, in 
the dark evenings; but who would have 
expected anything disagreeable on a lovely 
afternoon like this ? ” 

“ Disagreeables—or agreeables, for the 
matter of that—don’t come when you expect 
them,” said Jack, laughing; “ you are going 
home now, I suppose. Will you let me see 
you as far as the gate?” 

“Thank you, but I don’t think there is 
any further danger. See, there are a lot of 
nurses and children in front, and I am 
taking you out of your way, I am sure.” 

“Notabit. I have been to a remote part 
of Notting Hill in search of an engineer 
who was recommended to me for a special 
piece of work, and when I got to his house 
I found he was doing seven days for break- 
ing his wife’s nose, and she in tears and a 
bandage deplored with me his unfortunate 
detention. I hope you have spent your 
time more profitably?” 

“T have lunched at Whiteley’s, and 
secured this little second-hand Alfred de 
Musset, which was the cause of my inatten- 
tion just now; really I must not trespass 
on your kindness any longer to escort me— 
it is all plain sailing to the gates, and our 
house is just across the Earl’s Court 
Road.” 

Jack saw that she did not wish him to 
accompany her any further, and with ready 
tact understood that their acquaintance was 
too recent to be unduly pressed. They 
shook hands, and he stood with his hat 
lifted. She looked up a little timidly. 
“You will not mention this—this little 
affair of the beggars? Lady Stapylton 
might repeat it to my mother, and she would 
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be uneasy. She is not quite accustomed 
yet to my independence.” 

“Of course I shall say nothing—that is, 
as long as you keep your promise!” 

“T will not do what you think unwise. 
Good-bye, and thank you again,” said 
Karen. 


CHAPTER IV 


HEN Tomlyn opened the door to her 
young mistress, she was bristling 
with importance, and even the little 

entrance-passage at 5, Fernleigh Terrace, 
looked different from usual. A man’s 
walking-stick and a lady’s parasol leant 
against the hat-stand. Tomlyn’s best cap 
nodded ominously over her flushed and 
smiling face, she held a brilliant silver 
salver in her hand, and from the drawing- 
room above came the sound of voices and 
laughter. 

“The mistress has visitors! Your uncle 
and aunt from Ameriky!” announced 
Tomlyn before the girl could speak. ‘ Such 
a nice-spoken gentleman, Miss Karen, and 
I ain’t seen your dear ma so cheerful this 
manya day. She done the flowers herself, 
and took off the drorin’-room covers, and I 
was to have tea ready as soon as the clock 
struck four—why, it wants a quarter to, 
now ; whatever brings you home so early, 
miss ?”’ 

“A lucky half-holiday, Tommy. Uncle 
and aunt from America? Why, that must 
be Uncle Robert and his wife from Canada. 
What a joy and delight for mother!” and 
without a thought as to her personal appear- 
ance, Karen ran up-stairs and into the 
drawing-room; the Christy cousins in 
Prince’s Square would never have presented 
themselves before any one without first 
inspecting their fringes before a looking- 
glass, and probably applying the powder 
puff ! 

But Karen’s welcome was different. 

“Oh, you dear people! whata delightful 
surprise !”’ and her arms were round Uncle 
Robert’s neck in a moment—then she stood 
back, laughing, and looked at him. “It is 
Uncle Robert, isn’t it? I've not made a 
mistake? No, you’re so like mother that 
I should have known you in the street— 
please introduce me to my aunt, or may I 
kiss her without ? ” 

“ Kiss me first, dear, and I'll introduce 
myself afterwards,” said Aunt Maria, with 
her funny little touch of inborn Irish 
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brogue. ‘I should have known you any- 
where, Karen, you’re the living image of 
your uncle, you might be his daughter!” 

Never was so friendly or successful a 
meeting. The big Colonial gentleman who 
looked so gigantic in the tiny sitting-room, 
squeezed on to the tiny sofa beside his new- 
found sister, and held her thin white hand 
in his strong brown one. Aunt Maria in 
the elbow-chair had her new niece perched 
on the arm of it, chattering delightedly. 
What luck that they had arrived in such fine 
weather, that London was looking its best, 
that Robin would be home next week !— 
that everything, in short, from Karen’s point 
of view, promised a satisfactory visit at the 
most satisfactory moment for the new 
arrivals. 

“ And how came you to be home so early 
to-day, dear ?”” asked Mrs. Brandys, when 
she could get a word in. 

“ My little girls had a half-holiday to go 
to the Hippodrome. Their step-brother, 
Mr. Stapylton, Sir James’s eldest son, has 
just returned from America, and he came 
and begged for the afternoon off—it had 
been a long-promised treat. So I got away 
before lunch—did a little shopping in West- 
bourne Grove, and came home to see if you 
would care to go to Richmond or Kew fora 
little fresh air. I had no idea that I should 
find the air blowing straight off the Atlantic 
into our sitting-room!” she concluded, 
turning to her aunt and uncle with a smile. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Christy had ex- 
changed a glance as Karen spoke of Mr. 
Stapylton’s return, and with transatlantic 
swiftness an idea sprang into the brains of 
both; Karen was looking at them, and her 
uncle said quickly, ‘“‘ Why shouldn’t we all 
go to Kew as you intended? Maria, there, 
is dying to begin sightseeing, aren’t you, my 
dear? And you won’t run us into any great 
extravagance, will you, Caroline? George's 
wife at Prince’s Square spoke of our driving 
out to Hurlingham with them, but it seemed 
a terribly smart affair, and there was some 
bother about tickets, so we said we’d written 
to offer ourselves to you, and they seemed 
as glad to be off the Hurlingham business 
as we were!” 

“Have you been to see the Christys, 
then?” asked Karen. “Oh, what did 
you ” She stopped her question and 
altered it. ‘Did you find Uncle George 
at home, and aren’t the girls pretty?” she 
asked instead. 

“Your Uncle George is very much 
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AUNT MARIA IN THE ELBOW-CHAIR HAD HER NEW NIECE PERCHED ON THE AKM OF IT 


changed, but, to be sure, thirty years is 
enough to alter us all, and he has a big 
family and responsibilities. The girls seem 
very quiet, sedate young ladies.” Karen 


kept her eyes down at this. “I suppose 
they are shy—and their mother is rather 
an awe-inspiring great lady,” said Uncle 
Robert. 
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“T liked the youngest girl—Elaine they 
call her, I think,” put in Aunt Maria; “ she 
was so affectionate and spontaneous, and 
talked so enthusiastically about her brother 
Georgie ”"—she wanted to say all that she 
could for her husband’s people. 

“ And my brother Robin talks enthusiastic- 
ally about her, to Aunt Mary’s extreme 
annoyance and apprehension—she doesn’t 
want a budding young curate without a 
sou hovering round one of her daughters, 
even the youngest and plainest,” laughed 
Karen. 

“Ts that so? Well, I hope we shall see 
your young curate soon,” and Mr. Christy 
smiled affectionately at his widowed sister, 
for, looking round the shabby little drawing- 
room, he could guess at the long struggle 
which had enabled Mrs. Brandys to educate 
her son at Winchester and Trinity for Holy 
Orders. 

“ But now, how about Kew? How can 
it be done? Tram and bus and that sort of 
thing will suit us, if it suits you. You're 
sure your mother’s not too tired for the 
expedition, niece Karen?” 

What a delightful afternoon it was! 
Karen organised it—the river-trip from 
Chelsea Steamboat Pier which landed them 
just across the Green at Kew, with its old- 
fashioned George the Fourth air and recol- 
lections; the stroll through the fragrant 
gardens, where the Canadians were so well 
informed about all sorts of curious foreign 
trees, and so absurdly ignorant about the 
commonest flowers; the tea on the grass ; 
the ride home in the cool of the evening on 
the top of the Richmond tram, and the 
convenient train to Earl’s Court, which 
brought the party back to Fernleigh Terrace 
without in the least overtiring Mrs. Brandys! 
It was just a success all through, and Uncle 
Robert applauded his niece as a “born 
organiser.” ‘ If you’d heard the discussion 
your cousins made about the tickets for 
Hurlingham,” he added, “ you would have 
understood that simple folk like us were 
fairly terrified! Now this expedition we 
really have enjoyed, haven’t we, Maria ?— 
and I vote we appoint Karen, here, our 
director and protector during the whole 
of our London stay.” 

“ Every minute that I get away from my 
work at the Stapyltons’ is at your service,” 
said their niece ; “I can direct your sight- 
seeing, well enough, if I’m always allowed 
to go with you, but from whom am I to 
protect you?” 
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“From the Christys in Prince’s Square, 
I think,”’ answered Uncle Robert gravely. 

Tomlyn had spread supper when the 
party returned from Kew, and after a faint 
protest, the Canadians were prevailed upon 
to stay and share it: cold beef, a tomato 
salad, which Aunt Maria declared was as 
good as one of her own! a currant tart, and 
some excellent coffee, which Karen herself 
made at a side-table. The guests sat late and 
enjoyed themselves—it is easy to see when 
Colonials are doing that, for they do not 
try to hide it. When they left, taking the 
road to the station, to catch the last train 
eastward for their Bloomsbury lodgings, it 
was with many promises of a speedy return. 

“You will always find me here,” Mrs. 
Brandys said, and Maria Christy squeezed 
the hand of her newly-found sister. “‘ When 
Robert has business in the city, I may come 
and spend my time with you, may I not, 
instead of sitting alone in the Bloomsbury 
rooms ?” to which there was the heartiest 
of assents. 

“They didn’t ask us to go to them at 
their lodgings,” observed Mrs. Brandys, 
when the guests had gone. “I fancy they 
are in some smallish place, perhaps they 
have to be careful and make their money 
go as far as it will. You don’t’ think we 
ran them into unnecessary expense to-day, 
Karen? Robert paid for everything, didn’t 
he? and bought us that big bunch of 
flowers besides ?” 

“Oh no, mother, it really wasn’t an 
extravagant business — half - a - sovereign 
covered the whole. expenditure —tickets, 
flowers, tea, everything. And if they 
aren’t very well off, they would, of course, 
be all the more anxious to pay everything, 
at least on this first occasion. I’m sure 
such a gentleman as Uncle Robert would 
have been hurt at any other arrangement.” 

“To be sure—but if we go out with them 
again, we must remember to say something 
about all paying equal shares.” Mrs. 
Brandys had practised severe economy 
all her life, and felt for those who had to 
do the same. “Anyway they supped with 
us, which was something; we must always 
keep them to a meal when we can, so that 
the obligation shall not be all on our side!" 


CHAPTER V 
KNOW what you were thinking, you 
manceuvring old woman you! when 
Karen said she was in the employ- 
ment of Sir James Stapylton!”’ 
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“What?” asked Mrs. Christy-Wardell 
innocently. 

The husband and wife were rolling back 
to Bloomsbury in a swift hansom which 
they had picked up in the Earl’s Court 
Road, as soon as they were out of sight 
of Fernleigh Terrace. 

“What? you dare ask me! when I saw 
into the depths of your match-making old 
heart in a moment.” 

“Well, you know, the same idea came 
to you at the very same instant,” cried 
Maria joyously. “ Directly Karen said that 
she had got a half-holiday because young 
Mr. Stapylton had come back from America, 
and begged it, you thought, ‘ Here’s the 
husband for our niece, and the wife for our 
friend Jack,’ and I, being merely a devoted 
wife, reflected your idea! Eh, is that it?” 

Mr. Christy- Wardell laughed. 

“T confess the thought did strike me; 
there’s no harm in it either, and equally 
I confess that it did not occur to me in 
connexion with my nieces at Prince’s 
Square. Tell me candidly, Maria, how 
my brother’s family strikes you: I think 
I know your estimate of my sister and 
her girl, you formed it on the basis of their 
tomato salad, didn't you?” 

“T loved them both at first sight, Robert 
—they are just the relations that I’ve been 
waiting for all my life, the sister and the 
daughter that I’ve never had! But the 
Christys—well—h’m—perhaps they are 
people that one gets to know slowly. I did 
not take to them to-day—except to your 
brother and the little girl Elaine; the 
others appeared cold, and uninterested, 
and as if——” 

“As if they weren't quite sure whether 
we were the kind that they could afford to 
know or not,” supplemented her husband. 
“My dear, I always know what you are 
thinking of people, and because these 
happen to be my nearest relations doesn’t 
alter the fact that they are worldly and 
calculating. It was very plain to see that 
they were embarrassed at our turning up 
as we did; they aren’t sure if we want 
to borrow money, or, at least, try and get 
into society by their help. I don't say 
my brother George was as bad as this, 
but he was frightened of his fine wife, and 
glad when we showed independence, and 
took ourselves off! Mark my words, Maria, 
we may see something of George during 
our stay in town, and perhaps that curly- 
haired little girl may make friends, but 
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we shall never get any nearer real intimacy 
in that house than we did to-day: it would 
have been altogether different if we had 
come home in our double name, astride 
the Wardell Turbine for ail the world to 
see; it would have made matters much 
easier for brother George, I can tell you, 
ma'am!” 

“Well, don’t let us condemn them too 
soon, they may require more knowing,” 
suggested his wife. ‘Robert, what I 
want to do is to have a little entertain- 
ment, a dinner or something of the sort, 
and invite Karen and her mother, and the 
curate, if we can get him, and your brother 
George’s family and young Stapylton.” 

“Stop, stop! This is Mrs. Christy- 
Wardell speaking, when she has run across 
to New York and wants to give all the 
girls and boys she knows ‘a good time’ 
at Delmonico’s: will you remember that 
just at present you are Mrs. Robert Christy, 
a middle-class tripper to Europe, who 
lives in a cheap lodging in Bloomsbury, 
and goes about in omnibuses and penny 
steamers! Besides, you must wait a bit, 
until your London friends have entertained 
you, before you begin offering hospitality.” 

“ Why, we've already lunched in Prince’s 
Square, and nearly eaten your sister out 
of house and home in Fernleigh Terrace, 
and I promised I’d let Jack Stapylton 
know when he could come and see us,” 
retorted the impulsive old lady. “Do let 
me have a party soon—high tea at Ark- 
wright’s sister’s house, if you life, or a 
little cheap-looking dinner at that Earl's 
Court Garden place that Karen spoke of. 
I expect it wouldn’t be as dear as Del- 
monico’s, and we could always talk of it 
as if we were having a spree, a quite 
unusual fling!” 

“To be sure we could, but I think we 
must wait a day or two, and feel our way. 
And as regards introducing Mr. Stapylton 
to Karen, I do not know how people look 
at such things in this country. She’s the 
governess, and he’s the young man of the 
house, Sir James’s heir; if we choose to 
make Karen in some degree our heiress, 
it is another matter, but for the present 
we must ‘gang warily.’”’ 

‘“‘T see—but he isn’t a bit of a snob, 
Jack Stapylton, I’m sure of that! By the 
bye, Mrs. Christy said to-day that they 
knew him slightly. She was speaking of 
Karen’s employment, and when I let drop 
that we had come over with the young 
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man, she seemed quite astonished. I 
suppose she thought we would have been 
travelling by some cheap line, or at least 
second-class! Robert, I nearly let the 
cat out of the bag by saying we brought 
young Stapylton up to town in our reserved 
compartment! Luckily I began to cough, 
and your sister-in-law thought it was the 
curry, and apologised, saying they liked 
things highly seasoned, but perhaps we 
were accustomed to simpler dishes—‘ squash 
pie’ and ‘baked beans,’ I suppose she was 
thinking of, like the people in the Wide, 
Wide World. There is an astonishing 
vagueness about America and Canada 
among these English people; I believe 
they think it is all one!” 

“Karen knows better,” said her Uncle 
Robert. 

In due course the Christy - Wardells 
received an invitation to dine in Prince’s 
Square; the hour was eight-fifteen, from 
which they argued that the dinner was a 
ceremonious one, and Mrs. Maria, who 
was a dressy old lady, was sorely exercised 
as to her costume for the occasion, con- 
sidering that it had to suit the circum- 
stances without giving direct contradiction 
to her supposed position. She and 
Summers, her maid, finally chose a dark 
mulberry silk, trimmed with fine Chantilly 
lace; it had been an afternoon dress for 
receptions at Ottawa in the previous 
winter, and “looked the part” of a sedate 
provincial lady to the life, worn with only 
one or two old-fashioned ornaments to 
relieve it, instead of the Christy-Wardell 
diamonds, which were said to be among 
the finest ever imported across the Atlantic. 
Her husband laughed long and loud when 
he saw the demure little figure that was 
to accompany him to his brother’s house. 
Mrs. Christy- Wardell at official parties in 
Ottawa, or on big occasions in New York, 
was a very imposing person despite her 
plumpness, her gold-rimmed spectacles and 
her more than sixty years. Mrs. Robert 
Christy starting for an awe-inspiring dinner 
in Bayswater, kept her husband chuckling 
all the way to Prince’s Square, and sent 
Jack Stapylton into a fit of suppressed 
laughter as he crossed the room to greet 
her. 

“Oh, Mrs. Christy—ahem—(I know, I 
know, I’m going to remember to stop at 
the first name, but your appearance gave 
me a shock !)—how is your plan working ?”’ 
he asked in the lowest possible voice, for 
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May Christy in pink tulle was hovering 
near, trying to attract his attention. 

“Splendidly! No one has an idea who 
we are—if only my husband, and you, too, 
Mr. Jack, keep it up to-night. You must 
not pay me too much deference, you know, 
or they'll suspect something ; young sprigs 
of fashion don’t pay particular attention to 
old ladies in England, I find!” 

“ What an accusation! I love old ladies, 
and you suggest Mrs. Chapone or Mrs. 
Hannah More to-night. What would they 
say to you at home, if you came back 
looking like that? you’ve altered your hair, 
haven’t you? and where are all your 
jewels?” 

“Safe at the Bank ; and how cute of you 
to remark my hair! Summers, my maid, 
nearly cried when I ordered it like this. 
But to me it was sheer dressing-up—I’ve 
always loved dressing-up! And, come 
now, my attire is quite as suitable for my 
age, and perhaps more seemly, than that 
of some of our fellow-guests, eh?” 

She looked round quickly with her 
bright, birdlike, or perhaps Irish, glance. 
There were fat dowagers with mountainous 
uncovered shoulders; thin dowagers with 
sharp, protruding bones; girls whose airy 
little bodices clung to their pretty persons 
by mere apologies for sleeves: the shrewd 
Colonial lady took them all in with a mere 
turn of her head, and her eyes, twinkling 
behind her spectacles, rested laughingly 
on Jack Stapylton’s face. 

“It is Mrs, Chapone!” he observed 
gravely, and then, dinner being announced, 
he offered his arm to Miss May Christy, 
and led her down-stairs, while the elder 
lady was escorted, just in front of them, 
by a city friend of the host's. 

“You met the Robert Christys coming 
over from America, didn’t you?” ques- 
tioned Miss May on the way down-stairs. 

“ Yes, we made the voyage together very 
pleasantly,” Stapylton answered ; he hesi- 
tated to add that he had often met them 
before both ih American and Canadian 
society, lest Miss May should wonder 
inconveniently. 

“They're the rummest old pair I’ve 
ever seen,” drawled the young lady; “the 
governor sprung them on us without any 
warning the other day. We hope he 
hasn’t any more relations bottled up any- 
where.” 

Jack thought of Karen Brandys, and 
marvelled that this was her cousin. 





CHAPTER VI 


HE couple from Canada, despite their 
humdrum appearance, managed to 
achieve social success at the Bays- 

water dinner-party, to the unconcealed 
surprise of some of their relatives. 

Mrs. Robert kept the two gentlemen 
between whom she sat very much amused 
by her sprightly wit; her husband was 
no less popular at his end of the table, and 
several men gathered round him after the 
ladies had left, when it became evident 
that he knew very well what he was 
talking about in Colonial affairs, Some 
one asked him presently, if by chance he 
knew anything of the great Christy- 
Wardell, the millionaire proprietor of the 
world-famous Wardell Turbine, and with 
a smile, he confessed that he did. “In 
fact, he is a kind of connexion of my wife’s 
—she was a Miss Wardell,” he said, and 
this increased the interest of his new 
acquaintances, for the fabulous stories 
that had come to England about the 
wealth of the Christy-Wardells were in 
everybody’s mouth. 

“Odd that there should be a similarity 
of name? Oh, ours is not a very un- 
common name, is it, George?” he added, 
appealing to his host. ‘Our parents went 
to Canada to seek their fortunes, but there 
are plenty of Christys in the States. 
Christians they were, to begin with, I 
suppose, and I hope they’ve kept that up.”’ 

George smiled nervously, and said— 

“Ah, yes—yes, to be sure,” and tried 
to turn the subject; he was not very sure 
what Robert might say if allowed to des- 
cant on the origin of the family. Suddenly 
a very young man observed tentatively— 

“There are the minstrels, don’t you 
know,” and every one laughed, Robert 
Christy most of all, and under cover of 
this the subject dropped. 

By and by, when it was time for the 
party to break up, Alderman and Lady 
Blockley, who lived in Russell Square, 
offered to take Mr. and Mrs. Christy to 
their lodgings, which they believed to be 
in the same direction; their hostess, who 
had shivered a good many times during 
the evening to hear her relatives talk of 
“lodgings,” not even “apartments,” and 
of the four-wheeled cab in which they 
arrived, and meant to return, fairly gasped 
with disapproval when the offer was 
refused, 
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“We told the same cabman to come 
back for us,” Mrs. Robert explained (so 
unnecessarily) to Lady Blockley, “so we 
won’t disappoint him, but thank you ex- 
tremely for your kind offer.” 

“Such a mistake to refuse!” as Mrs. 
George Christy observed, over and over 
again, after the guests were gone, “A 
great condescension from people like the 
Blockleys to offer such a thing, and they 
would have been excellent friends for your 
brother and his wife to have made; besides, 
it would have saved an expensive cab fare!” 

“ Perhaps they didn’t want the Blockleys 
to see exactly where they hung out,” sug- 
gested Frank, who had patronised his 
uncle and aunt all the evening; “they 
seem bent on keeping their quarters dark. 
Mrs. Robert with her Irish exuberance 
was for asking us all to high tea, or some 
such weird form of entertainment, but the 
old fellow luckily pulled her up. They 
needn’t be afraid of me accepting, any- 
way!” and he strolled off to the smoking- 
room. 

“T think it was awfully nice of them 
not going off and leaving their cabman 
in the lurch, and I hope they'll ask me 
to something at their lodgings. I should 
love to go!” said Elaine. “I think they 
are the nicest people I’ve seen for ever 
so long!” but no one cared what Elaine 
thought, except perhaps her father, who 
kissed her affectionately as she passed him 
on her way up-stairs. 

“T met your uncle and aunt, Mr. and 
Mrs. Christy, out at dinner last night, Miss 
Brandys; what very pleasant people they 
are!” said Jack Stapylton, who had 
dropped in to lunch with his step-mother 
at the children’s early dinner. 

Karen looked up, smiling. 

“‘ How nice to hear about them like that, 
an independent opinion,” she said. “I 
had never seen them till they arrived in 
England a few weeks ago, but making 
their acquaintance has been a kind of era 
in my life, and it certainly has been a 
renewed delight in my dear mother’s. 
Uncle Robert is her brother, though they 
have not met for years.” 

“ Your aunt’s little touch of Irish makes 
her quite irresistible! She was the life of 
rather a dull dinner-party last night in 
Prince’s Square—oh, I beg your pardon! 
that must have been at the house of 
another of your uncles, Mr.’ George 
Christy ?” 
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“ Yes, but it might have been dull for all 
that,” answered Karen, laughing a little, at 
which Jack Stapylton as well as his in- 
corrigible little step-mother laughed too, 
for Lady Stapylton had always persistently 
avoided the advances of the would-be 
friendly Bayswater family on the ground 
that they were “deadly dull!” 

“You know that I came over with them 
from the States on the Zitanic?” Jack 
went on, heedless of the injunctions the 
Christy-Wardells had given him. “TI pro- 
mised myself a great deal of fun taking 
Mrs. Christy sight-seeing in town. Are 
you going to be of the Kensington Palace 
party next Saturday, Miss Brandys?” 

“Tam going somewhere with my uncle 
and aunt that day, but I didn’t know 
where!”’ Karen answered, staring a little ; 
she looked upon Mr. Stapylton as a 
fashionable young man, and was surprised 
to find him so interested in her relations; 
«lelightful as she thought them herself, she 
did not expect the Stapyltons and their 
circle to receive the governess’s connexions 
with so much enthusiasm. 

“ You will find that it is the pictures at 
Kensington Palace first, and then tea 
under the Japanese umbrellas in the 
gardens, and I am to be one of the party,” 
said Jack Stapylton; and his step-mother 
chimed in— 

“T should like to go too! I’ve been 
meaning to go fifty times since the Palace 
was made public—do you think your 
friends would let me join them, Jack?” 

“Tf you called on Mrs. Christy first it 
might be managed,” Jack replied coolly. 

After Karen had taken her young charges 
back to the school-room, Lady Stapylton 
still sat sipping her coffee thoughtfully, 
while her step-son finished his cigarette. 

“Who are these Christys that you have 
suddenly grown so thick with?” she 
demanded presently. 

‘ They are an exceedingly pleasant couple 
who came over with me on the Titanic 
from New York, but they are Canadian, 
not American really, and Mr. Christy is, as 
you heard, a brother of Miss Brandys’ 
mother; also of Mr. George Christy in 
Prince’s Square, where I dined last night 
and where you will never go!” 

“T wouldn’t mind so much going if it 
were only old Mr. Christy; he is a nice, 
courteous, rather downtrodden old fellow— 
it is the wife, and the girls, and, above all, 
the son that I object to!” said Lady 
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Stapylton. “ Your Canadian friends aren’t 
at all like that?” 

‘No, they are just well-bred, very agree- 
able gentlefolks, of the same nature and 
breeding as your pretty Miss Brandys 
here, while Mrs. Christy - Wardell is just a 


_ wee bit Irish, and of course 


“Oh, Jack ! they aren’t the celebrated 
Christy-Wardells, the Turbine or Tontine 
people that Sir James is always talking 
about? Why, they are millionaires, aren’t 
they? and could buy up the whole Western 
Hemisphere if they chose, couldn’t they ?” 

“Great Scott! what a duffer I was to 
let out their name! Now look here, my 
lady” (Jack’s usual name for his step- 
mother when he wanted to please her), 
“you must promise me on your honour 
that you won’t let out their secret! I am 
awfully fond of Mrs. Christy-Wardell, and 
wouldn’t have betrayed her for anything; 
how I came to be so careless I can’t 
imagine !”’ 

“ But why is it a secret? And why does 
calling them by their own proper name 
betray anything?” 

“ Because they are here incog., and want 
to remain so, for a time at least. They are 
fabulously rich, you know, and knew none 
of their relations; they have no children, 
and are, I suppose, looking for an heir. 
Anyway, Mrs. Christy, who is something 
of an original, conceived the plan of drop- 
ping their distinguishing Wardell, which 
every one in the world connects with the 
gold-producing Turbine, and of coming 
among her relatives as plain Mrs. Christy, 
a pleasant elderly matron from the Colonies. 
How it is all going to work out, I’m sure I 
don’t know. With a real lady like your 
Miss Brandys it is all right, of course, but 
with a family of modern London pro- 
duction like the Prince’s Square Christys, 
I am not so sure that it will answer 
happily!” 

“How did they behave to them last 
night?” 

“Oh, tolerably—they were fairly polite, 
and old George was glad to have his 
brother; he well might be, for Mr. Robert 
Christy is a man to know, apart from the 
Turbine, and he made a hit last night even 
among the pompous old asses who were 
his fellow-guests. Mrs. Christy is, as I 
said, inimitable; she was dressed to her 
part, the middle-class country lady—she, 
whose silks and jewels are chronicled in 
American papers whenever she dines out in 





the States! She was very demure, and very 
funny, especially when she let her nieces 
patronise her,” and Jack laughed afresh 
at his recollection of the previous evening. 

“How I wish I had been there! I 
might have been, if I had not kept Mrs. 
George Christy at arm’s length all last 
season when she was so keen to- make 
my acquaintance; but now, since Karen 
Brandys came to teach the children, she 
says that it is ‘perhaps as well we do not 
visit each other, as it might be a little 
difficult!’ I’m sure I don’t know where 
the difficulty would come in, do you, Jack ? 
For my part, I am very fond of my 
governess, and if anything could make me 
tolerate the vulgar aunt it 
would be my liking for her 
niece! But the other aunt, 
the Canadian lady, who is 
funny and pleasant, and not 
vulgar, can’t I go and call on 
her?” 

“Of course you could,” 
Jack answered reflectively, 
“but I feel rather uncomfort- 
able about it! I’ve let out 
their secret, and. I feel I 
ought to tell them so, in case 
mischief comes of it. I’m 
not sure that it was a very 
wise plan, but r 

“Oh, wise, wise!” inter- 
rupted his step - mother; 
“who wants to be wise 
always? It is just the sort 
of trick that I should have 
loved to play the George 
Christys myself! Look here, 
Jack, you’ve got to take me 
to call on Mrs. Christy- 
Wardell, and we'll tell her 
all about it! How you let 
out, or I guessed the truth! 
I'll throw myself on the 
mercy of her good nature, 
and ask her to let me have 
a finger in the plot too! You 
needn’t look so solemn about 
it; I want to know the 
Christy - Wardells because 
they are nice, clever, unusual 
people—the very opposite of 
the George Christys — not 
because they are millionaires, 
and Turbines! Where are 
they staying? The brougham 
will be round in twenty 
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minutes, you might take me to them at 
once!” 

“They are at the Russell Hotel really, 
though they are supposed to be in Blooms- 
bury lodgings by their relations, and, of 
course, the George Christys have not 
ventured into such a neighbourhood to call 
on them. They think they have done all 


AS HIS STEP-MOTHER CAME RUSTLING DOWN-STAIRS 
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that is expected of them, by inviting their 
Colonial relations to Prince’s Square! But 
Mrs. Christy- Wardell told me that she had 
had the utmost difficulty in persuading 
Miss Brandys not to call! She thought 
there were things she might do to help her 
aunt, and besides, she and her mother are 
old-fashioned ladies, and even for a near 
relative would not forego the formal visit. 
There had been a regular dispute, in a 
friendly way, over the matter, and Mrs. 
Christy-Wardell said she came very near 
hinting that they had only a bedroom, no 
sitting-room in which to receive guests! 
On which Miss Karen and her mother 
gently desisted from their polite inten- 
tions!” 

“ How lovely! I can fancy Karen with 
those serious brown eyes of hers, very 
round and sympathetic, feeling dreadfully 
as if she had pushed some one else’s 
private matters too far, and withdrawing 
with the utmost tact! Won't she stare 
when I casually mention that I have met 
her aunt and uncle? One of the reasons 
why I want to know them is to be able to 
say something nice about her; she is a real 
lady to the tips of her fingers, though if 
the Christy-Wardells are the shrewd people 
you describe them to be, they’ll know real 
from imitation as well as I. I'll run and 
put on my things, and be with you by the 
time the carriage is round.” 

Lady Stapylton generally got her way 
with Jack, who had a very real affection 
for her lively little ladyship; after all, he 
considered, the matter had come out by 
an accident, and no mischief had been 
done. Lady Stapylton, too, would be a 
valuable ally for the Christy-Wardells, 
either now, or when they declared them- 
selves in Society; finally, as his step-mother 
came rustling down-stairs in a cloud of 
grey satin and crépe de chine, he assured 
himself gravely that a spontaneous tribute 
to Miss Brandys’ merits might not come 
amiss from her employer, though there 
could be little doubt that his Canadian 
friends recognised her worth without any 
outside assistance. 

Lady Stapylton’s mind had perhaps 
been running in the same direction, for she 
was hardly settled in the brougham before 
she observed eagerly — 

“Do you think they have any idea of 
making Karen Brandys their heiress ?” 

“I don’t' know in the least! I’ve no 
means of judging, and have not thought 
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about it,” Jack replied. “I’ve not seen 
them together, you know, but Miss Brandys 
seems genuinely delighted with them, 
though she hasn’t an idea that they are 
anything more than ordinary Colonials 
who have saved up their modest earnings 
to come and see something of England. 
Oh, it was very funny; Mrs. Christy- 
Wardell began talking last night of some 
place in the country, Lord Somebody’s 
country house, which evidently she and 
her husband think of renting. The Christys 
caught her up very quickly, they are so 
desperately well informed on all matters 
aristocratic! They knew the acreage, and 
the rent of this place, and who had it when 
it was let before, and under cover of their 
superior knowledge their aunt was able to 
slip out of her mistake—indeed she left a 
general impression that perhaps she and 
Mr. Christy were going to apply for the 
charge of one of the lodges! This made 
the hostess hurriedly change the conversa- 
tion! But I shall be very much surprised 
if we don’t presently hear that Thormanby 
Park has been taken by a Colonial magnate 
for the shooting; the George Christys are 
so secure in their monopoly of fashionable 
intelligence that they will be the very last 
people to guess the truth!” 

“ Delightful! Now, Jack, here we are, 
and you've got to make a clean breast of it 
to your friends, and introduce me as a 
fellow-conspirator. Particularly I want to 
be included in the Kensington Palace 
party on Saturday; you must manage that 
somehow! If the George Christys are of 
it, how astonished they will be to find 
me, and if they aren’t—why, they'll be 
furious !”’ 

And her ladyship stepped lightly up the 
steps of the Russell Hotel. 


CHAPTER VII 


EVER was such a successful enter- 
tainment as the Robert Christys’ 
tea-party in Kensington Gardens! 

Everybody who was wanted for good 
company’s sake came to it, while every 
one who was not stopped away. Add to 
this a lovely summer afternoon in the 
height of the strawberry season, and you 
have the makings of an enjoyable tea- 
drinking which it would be difficult to 
spoil. 

From Prince’s Square came George 
Christy with his youngest daughter and 
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Georgie, his Eton boy, bearing the excuses 
of his wife and elder girls, which, truth to 
tell, he had manufactured by the way, the 
ladies having merely curtly intimated at 
luncheon that they had something better 
to do than to waste their afternoon at 
Kensington Palace, and drink tea like a 
pack of country cousins. 

Karen Brandys and her brother Robin 
the curate had opened their eyes a little 
when they found that Lady Stapylton and 
her step-son were also of the party, but the 
effect upon Mr. George Christy was even 
more striking. What an opportunity his 
wife and daughters had missed by refusing 
their relatives’ friendly little overture! 
Lady Stapylton, it transpired, had called 
upon the Colonials, and was not above 
accepting their hospitality. She actually 
called Karen “ my dear,” and seemed to 
encourage her step-son to pay the young 
governess attention! Old George would 
have liked to consult Elaine about it, and 
actually entertained the idea of packing 
Georgie back to Prince’s Square to suggest 
that “mamma” should join them at tea 
when the Palace exploration was over; but 
his son and daughter had attached them- 
selves to Robin, the young clergyman, who 
for different reasons was something of a 
hero to both of them, and sorely perturbed 
the father had to abandon all hope of 
mending the situation for that day at least. 

“But Mary shall go and call on Lady 
Stapylton on Monday without fail,” Mr. 
Christy decided, as he accompanied his 
sister-in-law dutifully round the Kensing- 
ton galleries. ‘No more shilly-shallying 
about it. We know the young man pretty 
well—dines at the house, and all that—and 
it’s absurd not to be on visiting terms with 
the rest of the family. Besides, if Lady 
Stapylton goes out of her way to be polite 
to the Robert Christys she’ll surely be glad 
enough to know us! It was only Mary’s 
nonsense about Karen being their governess 
that has made it a little awkward; I wish 
Elaine would walk with young Stapylton 
instead of hanging on every word that 
Robin Brandys utters, as if he were already 
Archbishop of Canterbury—her mother 
would be annoyed if she could see them.” 

But no one else wished for Mr. George 
Christy’s assistance, as the French call it. 

At tea, under the Japanese umbrellas, 
there was a good deal of talk out of 
Esmond, naturally associated with the 
Palace, and its story. 
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“Your Bloomsbury neighbourhood is 
full of Thackeray recollections,” remarked 
Jack Stapylton. “George Warrington used 
to meet Theo driving along the Tottenham 
Court Road—in our less romantic days 
modern young couples go to Oetzmann 
and Maple’s to choose their furniture— 
and, of course,.all Russell Square and its 
neighbourhood is dedicated to the Osbornes 
and Becky Sharp and the Newcomes.” 

Mrs. Christy-Wardell gave a little 
admonitory cough which recalled Mr. 
Stapylton’s caution. 

“Can’t you locate Magdeburg Place 
among your Thackeray reminiscences? I 
should think that Arkwright’s funny old 
lodgings might quite well have played their 
part as a rendezvous for political plotters in 
the eighteenth century,” she suggested. 

Both Lady Stapylton and her step-son 
gave her a quick look of amusement, re- 
membering the spacious suite of first-floor 
rooms at the Russell in which they had so 
recently found her, but Mr, George Christy 
interposed. 

“Why do you stay in such a frowsy 
old-fashioned quarter, Maria? You should 
make Robert bring you more into our part 
of the world. My wife was saying only this 
morning that you couldn’t expect people 
to call on you at that distance.” 

“ But Lady Stapylton and her son were 
kind enough to come all the same,” an- 
swered Robert Christy, coming to his 
wife’s rescue at an awkward moment. 
“No, no, George! you must just let us 
live how and where we please. Maria 
has a fancy for old-fashioned places, and 
wouldn’t be half as happy in a Bayswater 
boarding-house, though we like coming up 
to your West End well enough when we're 
out for the day.” 

Robin Brandys was telling Elaine and 
Georgie how he took a party of his East 
End chorister boys on Saturday afternoon 
walks, and how they get to know all the 
suburbs and pretty parts round London 
by this means. 

“You remember the Protestant Hero, 
and the ‘can of cool beer’ which George 
Warrington was invited to drink? We 
looked for it all along the north-western 
road with great eagerness one dusty, thirsty 
day in April, but it has disappeared, or we 
were on the wrong tack. I had to beguile 
my fellows on, all the way to Highgate, 
and there we got tea at the little inn where 
Queen Victoria once stopped to have her 
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carriage mended. My men and boys do so 
enjoy acountry jaunt! Such capital fellows 
they are, many of them, and don’t know 
what discouragement means; and yet God 
knows how little they have to encourage 
them except their own fine stalwart 
characters.” 

“They've got you to keep them going,” 
said Elaine impulsively, and then blushed 
hotly at her temerity, while Georgie the 
Eton boy, with quite unprofessional en- 
thusiasm, added warmly— 

“T say, you must let me go with you on 
one of those walks in the Vac. I'd like 
awfully to see how you work it.” 

Elaine’s and Georgie’s father on the 
other side of the tea-table was dimly 
conscious that their mother would not 
altogether have approved the intimacy 
that seemed so quickly to have grown up 
between his son and daughter and their 
curate cousin. 

Meanwhile, the pleasant little feast pro- 
longed itself late into the twilight, when 
Lady Stapylton jumped up astonished to 
find that it was long past seven o’clock. 

“ And we are dining somewhere miles 
away at eight o’clock—not that I shall 
ever want a dinner again! I must fly,” 
and with hurried but hearty adieux her 
little ladyship hastened to her carriage. 

Her departure broke up the party. Mr. 
Robert Christy, after putting her into the 
victoria, turned towards the tea-house to 
settle his bill before returning to the table. 
His brother George followed him anxiously. 

“You mustn’t let them run you in for 
a terribly heavy score here, Bob,” he said 
clumsily but kindly, and using from long- 
disused habit the old boyish name. “ You’ve 
been ordering away recklessly, and you 
don’t know how they tot up expenses at 
these season places. Here, let me settle 
part of it anyhow; that boy and girl of 
mine eat like dragons, and I didn’t make 
a bad tea myself. Very pleasant it all was 
—I wish Mary could have been here too, 
she’s missed a most agreeable afternoon. 
Now let’s go halves in the bill, won’t you?” 

“ Not a bit of it! It was our little party, 
and exceedingly reasonable at the price,” 
answered the Colonial brother, crumpling 
the account into his pocket after just 
glancing at the total. 

“He actually gave the waitress a five- 
pound note, and dropped the change back 
into his waistcoat without so much as 
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sorting it,” detailed George Christy to his 
wife afterwards. “He had quite the air 
of a millionaire about him as he did it.” 

“ Oh, it couldn’t have been so very much, 
after all. There were only nine of you, and 
probably your sister-in-law had come early 
and made an arrangement with the tea- 
people as to what they were to provide at 
so much a head! Besides, when these sort 
of people are out for a junketing, as they 
call it, they rather like to spend money 
with an air; they’ve been saving for it so 
long! But what puzzles me is how Lady 
Stapylton came to be there. Could it 
have been Karen Brandys’ doing? If so, 
I call it remarkably bad taste!” 

“Lady Stapylton had been to call on 
Robert’s wife at their lodgings,” said the 
merchant guiltily. 

“ What? To call in Magdeburg Place? 
What can have possessed her? George, 
you don’t think there could possibly be 
anything between that silly young Stapyl- 
ton and his step-sisters’ governess? Is it 
possible that Lady Stapylton went to see 
your sister-in-law with a view to warning 
her that Jack Stapylton meant nothing 
serious? But no, she’d have spoken to 
the girl, or she’d have come to me. I 
can’t make it out at all!” 

“Tt didn’t look like anything of that 
sort,” said her husband. “ Karen and the 
young man seemed on very good terms, 
but I didn’t see——” 

“Oh, you never would! I shall go and 
call on Lady Stapylton on Monday, and 
discover what in the world is going on.” 

“Indeed you'd better not,” said Mr. 
Christy miserably; “I did put in a word 
about your calling in Montagu Square, but 
Lady Stapylton said decidedly that she 
had such a very large circle of acquaint- 
ances already.” 

“ But she has called on your brother’s 
wife in a dirty little lodging—what did she 
do that for, I'd like to know?” 

“I suppose because she wanted to know 
her, and doesn’t want to know us,” an- 
swered Mr. Christy, driven to plain speaking. 

“T expect you made a mess of it some- 
how—I have a great mind to go, all the 
I could always ask to see Karen. 
I hope s 

But Mr. Christy could stand no more 
fault-finding, and had fled into his dressing- 
room. He was miserably conscious of 
having enjoyed his afternoon! 


(To be continued.) 
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The Ascent of Kaigane San 


A STORY OF MOUNTAINEERING IN JAPAN 
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BY WALTER WESTON, M.A., F.R.G.S., ENGLISH ALPINE CLUB 


HE completion of the railway from 
T' Tokyo vid Hachioji to Kofu, the 
capital of the province of Koshu, in 
the spring of this year, will open up one of 
the most interesting and beautiful regions 
in the whole of Japan. A reference to the 
indispensable “ Murray ” readily shows that, 
whether for the industrial and agricultural 
progress of its people, or for the varied and 
striking attractions of its scenery, this pro- 
vince, coterminous with Yamanashi Ken, 
exhibits a combination of characteristics 
hardly found in any other, excepting per- 
haps that of Shinshu, in the whole of the 
country. Silk, grapes, paper, are amongst 
the chief products of this region, and busy 
and flourishing as it already is, the progress 
and prosperity of its trade are bound to 
increase still more when the mountain-girt 
plain of Kofu and the radiating valleys 
around it are brought into closer communi- 
cation with Tokyo and the sea. This will 
no doubt be still more the case when the 
proposed branch line between Hachioji and 
Yokohama becomes an accomplished fact. 
It is, however, with the second and less 
material attractiveness of Koshu that the 
present paper proposes to deal. In half-a- 
day or so from Tokyo and Yokohama, the 
railway will land the traveller in search of 
the picturesque at the centre of things, and 
from Kofu he can in another day descend 
the rapids of the Fujikawa by boat and get 
back to Yokohama the same night. The 
romantic route to Mitake to the north, or 
that to the stately groves and temples of 
Minobu to the south, each has its own claim 
on time and attention; whilst, far beyond 
the bounds of comparative civilisation, and 
rising dark and massive westwards to a 
height of 10,000 feet and over, the great 
mountains of the Shirane San! range, and 


1 Not to be confounded with the two much 
lower, but more familiar, ks at Ikao and Nikko, 
respectively, the latter of which has been showing 
recent signs of fresh activity. 


the bold granite cliffs culminating in the 
Komagatake of Koshu, offer experiences, to 
an energetic mountaineer, of unusual and 
romantic character. In size and grandeur 
these lofty peaks are second only to the 
granite giants of the Hida range, the “ Alps 
of Japan.” 

It was with the hope of penetrating the 
innermost fastnesses of the secluded 
valleys, and climbing the highest summit 
of the Shirane San range, that the 
present writer took advantage of the im- 
proved weather at the end of August last 
year, and set out on the attainment of a 
hope long deferred. Leaving Yokohama. at 
10.50 a.m. on August 18th, and changing at 
Shinagawa and Shinjiku, the Hachioji line 
was joined at the last-named station. In- 
novations and improvements of various 
kinds readily strike one after an absence of 
seven years, and of these the automatic tele- 
phones at stations here and there remind 
one that enterprise in Japan is by no means 
standing still. Perhaps a contradiction to 
this view, however, may be seen in the 
absolute refusal of some of the railway 
porters to take a tip! The fact, however 
explained, deserves to be recorded. At 
Hachioji, through a time table’s treachery, 
I had a wait of two hours, which I spent in 
an interesting chat with a polite post-office 
shop-keeper, whilst his small child howled 
incessantly at the unusual sight of a foreign 
customer. Probably the writer who stated 
that in Japan “babies never cry,” that 
flowers never smell, and birds have no song 
was a deaf person without a nose or ears. 
At any rate he—or she—was more epigram- 
matic than exact. 

From Hachioji the line traverses a tract 
of country of increasing interest and beauty. 
A few miles out, the valley of the Banyu- 
gawa is reached, and in the green hills 
through which it winds its way the engi- 
neers have found some of their hardest work 
cut out. Indeed the passage of the numerous 
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tunnels near and under the Kobotoke-toge 
was like sliding through a gigantic flute. 
My first nigbt’s halt was made at Saruhashi, 
to reach which from Torizawa, the present 
terminus of the line from Hachioji to Kofu, 
involved a break-neck drive of two and a 
half miles in a basha, the most compli- 
mentary description of which is neatly 
furnished by “ Murray” as a “carriage of 
the usual springless kind.” The recent 
rains of many weeks had rendered the con- 
dition of the road worse than ever, and only 
the most reckless disregard of boulders 
washed bare of soil, and ruts worn: half- 
a-wheel deep, enabled our sporting driver 
to accomplish his task. At Saruhashi 
the old picturesque “ monkey bridge” has 
been replaced by one of more modern 
construction crossing a picturesque ravine 
at the bottom of whose dark depths flow 
the green waters of the Katsuragawa. 
After a night disturbed as usual by the 
activity of the ubiquitous Pulex irritans, I 
left at four on the following morning in a 
steady drizzle and another basha, foolishly 
imagining that this for myself and my 
baggage would be the quickest as well as 
cheapest means of progress. As a matter of 
fact it took three and a half hours to tra- 
verse the nine and a quarter miles to the 
foot of the Sasago-toge, and it was a relief 
whenever excuse offered to get down and 
walk. 

For some miles the road, or what the rains 
had left of it, struggles up the valley of the 
Katsuragawa, as the Banyugawa is known 
in this neighbourhood, through a beautiful 
valley, passing on its left bank a picturesque 
wooded hill once crowned by the castle of 
Oyamada Bitchiu no Kami, whose master 
was the mighty warrior Takeda Shingen, 
lord of Koshu in the second half of the 
sixteenth century. Here and there, further 
on, a backward glance reveals a striking 
view of Fuji, whose summit is seen 
over the encircling hills to the south-west. 
The great mountain itself can be reached 
from Odzuki, four miles beyond Saruhashi, 
by following up the valley of the Katsura- 
gawa for fifteen miles towards its source. 
Here we take leave of that beautiful river, 
and join company with its tributary the 
Hanesakigawa. Frequent traces of the 
railway line are in evidence on one hand or 
the other, and by the time the line is open 
for traffic it will afford one of the most 
beautiful routes of travel within reasonable 
reach of the capital. Great was our relief 
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when the basha pulled up at Kuronota at 
10.15, and we took a glad farewell of the 
crazy turn-out. The whole concern, like 
most of its class, was of the most makeshift 
kind—the horse a bag of bones, almost held 
together by its hide, the harness a mere web 
of odds and ends of ropes, straps, and strings 
—in fact, it may fairly be said that nothing 
was stable about it at all, except the smell. 

After half-an-hour’s halt for food and 
obtaining a coolie to carry my baggage over 
the Sasago-toge I left at 10.45, together with 
a Japanese Inland Revenue officer with 
whom I had made friends in the basha, and 
who proved an interesting and agreeable 
companion. He however damped my hopes 
considerably by stating that though he lived 
near Kofu he knew of no one who had ever 
ascended Kaigane San, and that he was 
quite sure the summit was unattainable. 
Indeed, it is surprising how little seems to 
be known about this great mountain, either 
by Japanese or foreigners. In the papers 
dealing with travel and exploration by 
Naumann, Rein, etc., no information, beyond 
mere passing reference to distant views, is 
given. The only source at all serviceable 
that I could find is the statement in 
“ Murray” that it is “said to be” access- 
ible from a secluded valley two days’ journey 
from Kofu, but no precise notice indicating 
an actual ascent by foreigners is recorded. 

From Kuronota (2200 feet) to the top of 
the Sasago Pass (3500 feet) proved a stiff 
walk of one and a quarter hours, nearly all 
prospect of the romantic surroundings being, 
unhappily, shut out by persistent mist and 
drizzling rain. Just outside the village we 
passed the mouth of the great tunnel opened 
last July, the longest of the kind in Japan. 
It is a fine piece of engineering, and its more 
than three miles of hard work reflects great 
credit on the native staff responsible for its 
execution. A cool breeze greeted us as we 
rose into the narrow cleft that marks the 
top of the pass, and soon the clouds began 
to disperse, the sun came out genially, and 
in the distance the dark mountain masses 
that wall in the fertile plain of Kofu rose 
imposingly. Half-an-hour brought us to 
the village of Komakai, but we had to wait 
longer than that before we could get a basha 
to take us to Katsunuma, the terminus of 
the Kofu tramway line. Of the speed of 
this new conveyance, however, we had no 
cause to complain: it was a good road, 
downhill, the driver in good spirits, the 
horse, oddly enough, in as good condition 





as the road, and a wild rush of thirty 
minutes covered the intervening four miles. 
At Katsunuma we came into the grape- 
growing district, for which industry the pro- 
vince of Koshu has gained a considerable 
reputation, and wine is said to be now-made 
in increasing quantity. A quaint and agree- 
able sweetmeat is made at Kofu called 
tsuki no shizuku (“moon drops ”’), consist- 
ing of ripe grapes covered with an icing of 
sugar. A dainty box of these was made for 
me on the spot, the inside packing being a 
sort of coarse meal, without which the 
summer heat readily melts the sugar into an 
oozy shapeless mass. The early crop of 
grapes, in August, is of an acid sort, quite 
cheap, while the best and sweetest come on 
in late September. 

The ten miles of tramway took us in an 
hour and forty minutes across the eastern 
half of the great amphitheatre of the Kofu 
plain to the town itself, which is watered by 
the stream whose broad white beds of 
smooth granite boulders spread a vast net- 
work in every direction. The volume of 
water, in the summer-time, is inconsiderable, 
and the wide channels are curiously dispro- 
portionate to the narrowness of the currents 
they inclose, and only after heavy rains, or 
the melting of winter's snows, is there any 
depth of water to be found. Still, as ‘all 
roads lead to Rome,” so the drainage of this 
region ultimately concentrates in the great 
Fujikawa, by which at present most of the 
traffic between this plain and the cities of 
the coast is carried down. An interest- 
ing question for the near future will be the 
effect on this carrying trade by the opening 
of the new railway lines, by which much of 
it is bound to be diverted. The boat-fares, 
at any rate from Kajikawa, are likely to be 
reduced, though the present regulation 
charge of five yen is not excessive, consider- 
ing the time and labour involved in the 
return journey. Just before reaching Kofu 
at 4.15 P.M. some excitement was caused 
amongst our tightly-packed mass of passen- 
gers by the disappearance of two mild-look- 
ing individuals in plain clothes who proved 
to be detectives on the track of a fugitive 
gambler, and inquiry revealed that an hour 
before we got to Katsunuma that person had 
egg a constable in the act of arresting 
im. 

At Kofu I left the tram, which, by the 
way, runs on beyond for eleven miles to 
Kajikazawa, and put up for the night at the 
Yonekura inn in Yanagimachi. A lovely 
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prospect of far-off Fuji to the south-east, and 
of Shirane San and Komagatake to the west, 
greeted me from my bedroom balcony. In 
view of a week in the wilds, I sought out 
the “European style” restaurant which 
once I visited as the “ Choyotei,” but which 
is now known as “ Kairotei,” and. was 
pleased to find that the change of name had 
not altered the character of its cooking, and 
I was able to fortify myself, as once I did 
eight years ago, with the best of “ Chikkin 
Katsuretsu’”’ and jam omelettes delicious to 
a degree. The landlord of my inn was 
agreeable and polite, a marked contrast to 
a number of his guests in the persons of a 
quartette of Chinese silk merchants, whose 
insolent boorishness evidently rendered 
them unusually unwelcome visitors. My 
host added to his civility the important 
advantage of useful information on the ob- 
ject of my journey, for I learned from him 
not only the route to my base of operations, 
but also the name of the headman of that 
village, from whom, said he, “ you can 
surely get the help you will need for your 
expedition.” 

By way of gaining time next morning I 
left in jinrikisha with two men for the first 
stage of my journey towards Kaigane San, 
and crossed the western half of the plain to 
the village of Arino, nine miles away. Apart 
from the carriage of baggage the ride had 
no advantage in point of speed, as it took 
three hours, though the road was on the 
whole good and nearly level all the way. 
The men, however, were poor goers, and 
natural disinclination was accentuated by a 
warm morning and little shade. A lovely 
view of Fuji, looking at us over the southern 
mountain barrier of the sunlit plain, arrested 
attention as we crossed the broad bed of the 
Arakawa by a wooden bridge on the out- 
skirts of the town. Further on, the still 
longer structure spanning the Kamanashi- 
gawa showed signs of damage from the 
recent rains, and it quaked considerably as 
we rattled slowly across. Arino was at 
length reached at 11.30, and the coolies, 
duly paid off, settled down to a two hours’ 
snore. The existence of such a charming 
inn as the Taigakuro at Arino was a com- 
plete surprise, and for a resting-place after 
roughing it in the adjoining mountains, its 
cool quiet with excellent food and civil atten- 
tion would render it almost perfection. It 
lies almost under the shadow of the out- 
posts of Shirane San and Komagatake, west- 
wards, whilst eastwards rise the shoulders of 
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Fuji beyond the intervening hills. Meat, 
chicken, eggs, and fish are to be had, and as 
a special treat I was offered a curious com- 
pound called “ coffee,” consisting of a sort of 
dried coffee dregs enclosed in a casing of 
sugar. Good roads lead north and south, 
the former joining the Koshu-kaido near 
Nirasaki, and the latter, in ten miles, reach- 
ing Kajikazawa, for the Fujikawa voyage. 
A willing coolie soon appeared, and at 2.15 
we set off for Ashiyasu-mura, four miles 
away, the hamlet from which I had at 
length decided to attempt my climb. 
Half-an-hour’s trudge westwards across 
the sun-scorched margin of the plain brought 
us to a curious natural gateway in the hills, 
where the wide mountain stream has burst 
the intervening barrier to join the Kamana- 
shigawa on its way to the Pacific. Though 
marked Midai-gawa on the maps, it is known 
locally as the Chokushigawa, and there are 
even other variations from that. The hill- 
sides here are starred with lilies; white or 
orange, and pinks abound. Close to the 
little village of Komaba, just inside the great 
mountain gateway on the river’s right bank, 
stands a small isolated fever-hospital, show- 
ing that progressive ideas are marching even 
further afield in Japan than one had 
suspected. Happily at present this is 
closed for want of patients. Lofty tree- 
clad hills rose dark on either hand above 
the broad pebbly river-bed and closed the 
prospect before us as we advanced, until at 
length the valley narrowed, and a turn to the 
right brought us in view of the three or four 
scattered hamlets of Ashiyasu-mura, collec- 
tively known until some years ago as Ashi- 
kura. These are perched high above the 
left bank of the torrent, some of the dark 
cottages clinging only with difficulty to 
rocky ledges, half hidden in forest shade. 
Wending our way to the little group of 
cottages known as Kozori, where the Soncho 
or headman of Ashiyasu-mura lives, we were 
soon directed to his house, the biggest, best, 
and cleanest in the valley, near which stands 
his newly-built yakuba, or office for the 
transaction of local business. Mr. Natori 
Unyichi, the Soncho, himself was out, but 
I was courteously received by his son, who 
with many apologies for the “ filthy accom- 
modation”’ of the house, and their entire 
ignorance of foreign ways, since, he ex- 
plained, “‘we have never entertained a 
foreigner before,” begged me to come in, 
and assured me that if I would overlook 
their deficiencies they would do their best 
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to entertain and help me. All this was 
done with a dignified courtesy that was in 
itself worth coming far to find. By and by 
his father arrived, and on hearing of my 
quest, promised to find me some hunters to 
act as porters, and as far as possible to guide 
meon theclimb. No foreigner, he said, had 
ever made the ascent of Kaigane, though two 
parties had reached the second and lower 
peak of Shirane San, called Ai-no-take, from 
Narada, the next village in the valley of the 
Hayakawa, some twelve miles lower down. 
As the way, he added, to the foot of Kaigane 
was unusually long and rough, and the upper 
part of the peak could only be climbed if we 
could find our own way, the men would 
have to go slowly, for all of which he hoped 
I would be indulgent, a suggestion to which 
I readily consented. Later on my hostess 
came to attend to my wants, and produced 
some eggs, a muscular chicken, rice, etc., 
and then I felt I was in “clover” indeed. 
Finally one by one the three hunters ap- 
peared to pay their respects, and as I lay 
down that night it was with intense satisfac- 
tion that at any rate I had at last before me 
a fair chance of a trial of strength with the 
finest peak between Fuji and the “ Japanese 
Alps.” 

In spite of those perfurhes with which a 
night in the best rooms of an ordinary 
Japanese dwelling are usually associated, 
together with a heavy downpour of rain, I 
managed to sleep better than usual under 
such circumstances. My Jaeger sleeping- 
bag, assisted by copious libations of “‘ Keat- 
ing,” effectually baffled my greatest bétenoire, 
nor did the entry of a hungry dog, whose 
footmarks were pointed out by my astonished 
hostess when she woke me up at daylight, 
disturb me. Probably the animal was un- 
accustomed to foreign food, for none of my 
stores were touched. 

By 6.30 a.m. I had repacked my baggage 
and distributed it between my trio of 
hunters, who carried it on the wooden 
frames known as yasewma (lit. “ scraggy 
horses”’), identical in form with those so 
familiar in the Alps. A pleasant little 
company they were, good-tempered, cheer- 
ful, and willing always. I made their 
acquaintance with interest, and parted from 
them with real regret. The youngest, 
Masao, was a keen fisherman, only nine- 
teen, but astonishingly strong for his years. 
Shimidzu, the next, a bright active fellow 
of forty-four, with the agility of a cat and 
with muscles of steel ; and lastly the Oji-san, 





a cheery old fellow of sixty-one, whose 
quaint dialect and dry humour turned out 
a continual source of amusement. All 
worked their hardest and. more than 
deserved the yen a day each which the 
Soncho had himself suggested as their pay. 

The thunderstorm overnight had cleared 
the air and a brilliant morning greeted us 
as we walked up the valley, westwards, on 
the left bank of the river, through the dirty 
straggling cottages that dot its steeply shelv- 
ing slopes. From a cloudless sky above 
the sun’s rays made us feel forcibly the 
disadvantages of starting a climb with one’s 
back towards the east, and the absence of 
shade soon begot a fervent wish that the 
earth for the present would take to turning 
in the other direction. Mists rising from 
the valley were soon dispelled, and every 
feature in the landscape stood out in the 
clearest outline imaginable. Our track soon 
left the main path, which leads over the 
river-bed to the Narada-toge (5120 feet), a 
picturesque pass through a romantic gorge 
in the upper valley of the Hayakawa, to 
Narada. From all accounts the expedition 
must be unusually interesting, and more 
practicable now than when years ago it was 
first made known in the encyclopedic pages 
of “ Murray.” The track is said to have been 
improved, and the resources, in food and 
accommodation, are now considerably less 
scanty than in the days when such “ luxur- 
ies” as rice, etc., were almost unknown. At 
seven o'clock we had to halt for Shimidzu, 
who had gone to forage for an extra supply 
of eggs, and while admiring a fine torrent 
across the valley leaping in a few bounds 
down a depth of nearly 1000 feet, I became 
the centre of a gaping crowd of filthy, 
curious-eyed, half-clad or naked children 
who had never seen a foreigner before, truly 
by them well called gwatkokujin, “an out- 
side countries man.” With all their squalor 
and ignorance—though education is improv- 
ing even in these remote parts—these rustics 
are well-mannered and honest, and I can 
quite believe the practice, which a well- 
known Japanese scholar tells me of, is, or 
was, frequently in vogue in some of the 
country districts. Waraji (straw sandals), 
he said, are frequently made by individuals 
who, instead of exposing them in an open 
shop window, simply hang them up outside 
their “front-door,” with a little section of 
bamboo to receive the farthing or so that 
any chance wayfarer may care to pay, as he 
takes a pair and passes on. 
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At Kutsuzawa, at 7.30, my men asked me 
to wait while they went to pray for protec- 
tion and guidance on our expedition at a 
little wayside shrine they called ‘“‘ Myo-cho- 
ji.” The guardian of this, a pale, delicate- 
looking person, who lived close by, proved 
very civil, and brought me out cakes and 
tea, and chatted pleasantly about my climb. 
But it was with the greatest difficulty I 
could induce him to receive the smallest 
trifle as chadai (tea money), for his surprise 
at the offer was as great as it was sincere. 
Crossing the little headland on which 
Kutsuzawa is perched, we dropped down 
into the torrent bed of the Kanayamazawa, 
known also, locally, as the Midzukuchi- 
gawa, and then rounded the foot of the 
opposite spur into a deep valley that thrusts 
itself right up into the heart of a great mass 
of densely-wooded hills forming the support- 
ing buttresses of the eastern wall of Yakushi- 
dake, a peak some 8000 feet high to the 
south of Ho-ozan and Jizo-dake, of which 
great ridge it forms a part. This valley is 
called Sone-daira, or, in the local dialect, 
Shone-daira, and our track, after traversing 
the thinly-cultivated floor at its lower end, 
gradually rose on its left slopes until it 
entered the forest that clothes them to their 
highest ridges. Clouds had now begun to 
gather and shut out a prospect that must 
at other times be very fine, over the plain 
of Kofu with its network of broad river-beds, 
whose now attenuated streams converge 
into the Fujikawa far to the south, and 
beyond and above all towards the splendid 
purple cone of Fuji streaked here and there 
with long gullies filled with snow. 

At 10.30 we halted for half-an-hour at a 
height of 5700 feet (3300 feetabove Ashiyasu) 
at a tiny spring called by my men Shimidzu 
Yokote, where we had “second breakfast,” 
and gathered large quantities of wild rasp- 
berries of enormous size, as well as of a 
small red berry called gumi. Beyond this 
the track became extremely rough, being 
little more than a precipitous timber slide, 
and we had a stiff pull till the crest of the 
ridge was gained at 6500 feet, and a fine 
view greeted us of the lower slopes of Shi- 
rane San, densely wooded, rising beyond the 
deep valley of the Norokawa far below. 
Unfortunately clouds hid the actual summits 
of Nodori and Ai-no-taki, the central and 
southern peaks of the range, and Kaigane, 
for which we are making, the northerly and 
loftiest of the three, is from this point in- 
visible. Once on the ridge the angle eased 
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off, and the narrow track climbed through 
bamboo grass and firs, along the crest for 
an hour, until at a height of 7200 feet the 
top of the Tsuyetake-, or Tsuyutate-toge, 
was gained, where three tiny wooden shrines 
stand on a bank in a little clearing in the 
forest. 

Here we halted for an hour, as the men, 
especially the Oji-san, were a good deal tired 
with the rough five hours’ scramble in the 
heat. The view of Kaigane from here, they 
said, is very fine, but clouds entirely hid it 
from our view. Leaving the pass at 1.15 p.m. 
we descended the north-western angle of 
the junction of our ridge with a buttress 
that supports its western side, and in half- 
an-hour found ourselves at a rough wood- 
cutters’ shed called Kiri-yake. Half-way 
down to it a rough track diverges northwards 
and rejoins the main ridge, ultimately reach- 
ing the summit of Ho-o-zan after a scramble 
of nearly three 7i—a matter of some four 
or five hours. The descent from here to 
the bed of the Norokawa was unusually 
steep, and took three hours, a fair share of 
which, however, was spent in rests largely 
for the sake of our cheerful patriarch. Some- 
times it was down a slope of such an angle 
that one wondered how the trees could 
maintain their footing in security, for that 
was much more than hob-nailed boots could 
do with comfort, on slippery rocks and still 
more slippery roots. Occasionally we had 
to take to the rocky bed of a dried-up 
mountain torrent, which was still worse. 
Further on the slope was scarred by a 
huge landslip, where, as one of the negro 
conductors on the C.P.R. once said to a 
friend of mine, “a good deal of the scenery 
had come down,” and where one had a 
singular disposition to do so oneself more 
often than was agreeable. Indeed the 
inferiority of nailed boots, for work in 
these regions, to the native straw sandals, 
was impressed upon me in frequent and 
painful ways, and though I tried some im- 
provised ones tied under my climbing boots, 
the nails so quickly knocked them to pieces 
that the advantage was of a very temporary 
kind. Eventually, however, by scrambling, 
slipping, and glissading we emerged from 
the forest, so tantalisingly dense that very 
little view is gained, and took to the rocks on 
the left bank of the Norokawa, at 4.45 p.m., 
and at a height of 4100 feet, or 3100 feet 
below the pass. 

Mindful of the fact that in these deep 
valleys daylight dies young, and that the 
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hardest work was yet before us, we lost no 
time in applying ourselves to the ascent 
of the torrent, either by the broken rocks 
on its bank, or over the huge smooth 
boulders washed by the deep clear waters 
whose roar had reached us 3000 feet above. 
Here and there some really excellent climb- 
ing was afforded, when we were compelled 
to cross the face of steep smooth rocks at 
an angle of 60° and more. Convenient 
cracks offered good hold, however, and we 
progressed much after the manner of the 
“ crack-climbers ” in the Badminton classic 
on “ Mountaineering.” Occasionally the 
nature of the rocks drove us out of the 
torrent bed into the forest above, where we 
had to hew or push our way through the 
dense undergrowth and trees, a disagreeable 
reminder of a characteristic feature of the 
lower slopes of most of the peaks in the 
Canadian Rockies. In this way the time 
passed quickly, and twilight came down 
suddenly as at seven o'clock we gained more 
open ground on the left bank, and found a 
small rough shelter in the forest where the 
men suggested we should halt for the night. 
Wishing to make our start, however, from 
as near as possible to the base of our peak, 
I felt this would be unwise, and as the 
shelter was so inferior, I decided to make 
a push for the further hut, about three- 
quarters of a mile beyond. With difficulty 
therefore we struggled on, until by 7.30 it 
was quite dark and no light was ours but 
the stars that spangled the narrow strip of 
sky overhead. 

Further progress under the circumstances 
was impossible, and we had come to a stand- 
still in despair, when I luckily remembered 
that in my riicksack I had my folding 
Alpine lantern, the faithful friend of many 
climbs. To the great delight of the hunters 
this was produced and lighted, and by its 
aid we managed to negotiate in safety the 
last half-mile of our way. But even with 
its aid I can still scarcely understand how 
the huge boulders and broken rocks, the 
deep pools and the swirling torrent that had 
to be forded from side to side were passed. 
At any rate, by 8.30 p.m. we reached our 
goal, and pushing our way through the 
dense tangle of undergrowth and thorny 
shrubs, we found ourselves in a circular 
clearing some dozen yards in diameter, and 
the same distance from the torrent bed. 
The Hirokawa Koya, as the shelter is 
called, from its position in an unusually 
wide part of the Norokawa, was by no 
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means the cabin my imagination had con- 
structed. It simply consisted of a rough 
shelter of cryptomeria bark, about twenty 
feet long, twelve feet wide and seven feet 
high. The front was quite open, and in the 
middle was hung a tough creeper for sus- 
pending the iron cooking-pots used by the 
hunters or woodcutters who are the only 
tenants of the spot from one year’s end to 
another. These latter come to fell pine- 
trees (hinokt), out of which are made the 
shaku or wooden ladles commonly used in 
Japanese houses. The trees, when laid 
low, being too bulky for transport in such 
difficult country, are sliced into strips 
about two feet long, half a foot wide, and 
a quarter of an inch thick, and left to season 
before being tied up in bundles and carried 
off for manufacture. The hut on our arrival 
was apparently tenantless, but the saws, 
knives, and whet-stones stowed away and 
in good condition showed it had not been 
long deserted. A piece of coarse matting, 
a chamois skin, and a bit of pine bark served 
as a bed, and with some straw and my 
riicksack for a pillow, and my sleeping-bag 
for bed-clothes, the prospect of a bivouac 
far from smells and fleas was by no means 
disagreeable. While the men were making 
a fire, which they always did with astonish- 
ing ease and quickness, I had a “tub” at a 
tiny spring in the middle of the clearing, 
and by the time I had made my cocoa (and 
kicked it over) and made my toast, they 
had broiled half a score of trout which I 
had bought from some passing fishermen 
at the beginning of our struggle up the 
stream four hours before. 

How delightful that dinner was, after 
the thirteen hours and more of really hard 
work, as we lay by the fire, thankful for 
its cheerful blaze and warmth, and talked 
over the incidents of the day’s scramble, 
and the prospects of that on the morrow. 
The result of our talk was that, as the latter 
was likely to prove just as long and a great 
deal more difficult, I decided to give the 
men a rest, and postpone our start to the 
following day, an arrangement they ac- 
cepted with considerable satisfaction; so 
we put out the lantern, heaped more 
spluttering pine branches on the glowing 
embers of our dying fire and went to bed. 
This last operation merely consisted of 
turning over just where one lay. A few 
moments’ repose, however, effectually 
showed that my description of the hut as 
tenantless on our arrival was disagreeably 
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inaccurate. Cheered by the warmth of the 
fire no less than ourselves, numerous fleas 
awoke to an unwelcome activity, and we 
were quickly compelled to follow their 
example. Why these creatures are so 
ubiquitous I cannot understand, but in 
shelters even as high up as 9000 feet and 
over in these mountains they abound, and 
one of their chief joys is a home in the 
heaps of shavings inseparable from the 
woodcutters’ huts. By spreading a large 
sheet of oiled paper under my sleeping bag, 
however, and surrounding myself with a 
cordon of Keating’s insect powder, I man- 
aged for once to keep them fairly well at 
bay, and few if any that managed to hop 
into the magic circle lived to hop out and 
tell the tale. My men, however, from their 
accounts next day, seemed to have been 
less fortunate. 

The night was not very cold, in spite of 
our height (5200 feet) and our secluded 
shade, the thermometer outside only going 
down to 56° F., and except when some one 
stirred either to feed the fire, or after feed- 
ing the fleas, nothing was heard but the 
ceaseless roaring of the torrent through the 
trees, and a comfortable night with plenty 
of sleep was our reward for the toils of the 
day. The next day was one of delightful 
laziness, two of the men going off to fish, 
whilst the Oji-san kept me company at the 
hut. While I mended tattered garments, 
read, wrote, or bathed, he made shaku, or 
with improvised weapons practised archery 
with considerable dexterity and delight. 
Close at hand we found the great wild 
raspberries in plenty, and these with fresh 
trout formed an agreeable addition to our 
larder. From the men I found that besides 
the ascent of Kaigane two other interesting 
expeditions are practicable from this hut. 
Southwards the Norokawa valley can be 
descended to Narada, where the torrent’s 
name has changed to Hayakawa—“ the 
rushing river :”’ northwards one may ascend 
it to a saddle between Senjégadake on the 
west, and Komagatake on the east, from 
which a rough track leads to a cluster of 
huts called “ Sangenyade,” on the way to 
Takato in Shinshu. Either route will in- 
volve hard work, and the latter, which is 
the longer and steeper, will take a good 
day to accomplish. I was glad to get this 
news, as for a good many years past it has 
been commonly supposed that former 
passes across this range have become im- 
practicable, and the one or two attempts 
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made seem to have failed. Had I been 
able to spare the time, Shimidzu, who was 
very keen about it, would himself have led 
me over into Shinshu, so there seems no 
doubt as to the practicability of his route. 

We were early to bed on Friday night, 
thoroughly rested, and by way of ensuring 
an early start, I gave Shimidzu my watch 
overnight with instructions to call me at 
four o’clock for a start as soon as daylight 
had dawned. It was still pitch dark when 
an apologetic voice roused me, and I looked 
up and saw his cheerful boyish face beam- 
ing in the firelight with a consciousness 
of duty faithfully fulfilled. My appre- 
ciation was a little cooled, however, when 
I took my watch and found the hour was 
a quarter to three! But time passed quickly 
with preparations for breakfast and for 
getting off, and the first paling of the dark 
strip of sky above us was no sooner seen 
than we were on the move. As the Ojji- 
san, from the frequency and duration of 
the rests he always seemed to need, was 
hardly equal to such a severe and con- 
tinuous climb of uncertain length as we 
had in store, I decided to leave him to his 
archery and shakuw making, and with the 
other two, as lightly laden as possible, at 
4.40 a.m. my long-anticipated climb began. 
Heavy dews came down in showers from 
every leaf disturbed as we pushed our way 
from the clearing to the river-bed and 
turned, northwards, up the stream for some 
200 yards until we found it possible to cross 
it by fording at its shallowest but widest 
point. 

It was from this spot on the eastern (or 
true left) bank that we got our first clear 
view of our peak and the general direction 
of our way of approach to it. Due west, 
as we look across the valley, a deep ravine, 
called Okamba, runs up from the bed of 
the Norokawa clear into the heart of 
Kaigane San. The lower half of this 
ravine forms the channel of a wild torrent 
born in the snows that fill an enormous 
gully which higher up loses itself in the 
great precipices, 2000 feet high or more, 
forming the eastern face of the mountain. 
These precipices culminate in the grey 
triangular summit for which we were aim- 
ing. The view was very grand, of glitter- 
ing snow-slopes and heavy cliffs vignetted 
in a foreground of the densely - wooded 
slopes that form the eastern buttresses of 
this the loftiest peak in the range of Shirane 
San, and nearly the highest, apart from 
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Fuji, of all the summits of this land of 
mountains. In answer to my query as to 
the practicability of ascending by this 
ravine, with its snows and cliffs, Shimidzu 
and Masao both laughed an unqualified 
negative. It would be hard enough to get 
up the way that had been found before, 
they said, but this would be impossible 
without wings. We little realised then 
what necessity can accomplish when put 
to the test. 

After crossing the Norokawa we took to 
the steep slopes on the left bank of the 
Okamba ravine, and began a rough scramble 
through the dense vegetation so character- 
istic of this region. At one time we had 
to haul ourselves up a slippery staircase of 
tangled tree-roots, and at another to climb 
or leap from boulder to boulder, more 
slippery still, in the precipitous bed of one 
of the various torrents that seam the hill- 
side. This went on for nearly an hour, 
until at length we reached the scattered 
remains of a little ruined shrine built some 
thirty years ago by a former Soncho of 
Ashiyasu-mura to facilitate the ascent of 
Kaigane San, and induce climbers to give 
it their attention. Such hopes were never 
realised, few but an occasional hunter ever 
making the attempt, and the erection soon 
fell into disuse and decay. Its altitude is 
nearly 6500 feet, or 1300 above the river 
bed. Near this we came across some 
beautiful white anemones and a rich scarlet 
Lychnis the men called gam. Half-an- 
hour higher up, at 7200 feet, through an 
opening in the forest, on the left, a fine view 
was framed of the snow-slopes further up 
the ravine and of the rugged precipices 
that rise above them to the summit of 
Kaigane. The slopes again steepened, all 
signs of a track disappeared, and for over 
two hours the work was of the hardest 
character. 

At one time we had to fight and hew our 
way for an hour or more through a dense 
tangle of shrubs and creepers, over the 
decaying remains of a fallen forest, chiefly 
of silver birch trees, overgrown with slippery 
moss, a task which demanded unusual per- 
severance and strength. At nine o’clock 
we quitted the upper limit of the forest, 
and with relief found ourselves emerging 
into a fresher, freer air. But the hard 
work was not over until we had surmounted 
the final obstacle of a belt of haimatsu 
(creeping pine) of enormous size, and so 
dense that we had literally to climb from 
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branch to branch over it before landing on 
the bare rock ridge of the northern aréte. 
Here we left behind us the buttress by 
which we had been ascending for the past 
four hours, and turned southwards for the 
final climb to the summit, that now rose 
over 2500 feet above us on our left. The 
view to the north-west towards the great 
peaks of the Hida-Shinshu range, the 
“Japanese Alps,” was unfortunately ob- 
scured by clouds, but Komagatake, due 
north, and Ho-o-zan, north-east, raised their 
dazzling granite cliffs like great walls of 
snow, above the extraordinarily densely 
wooded slopes on the opposite side of the 
Norokawa valley. The actual top of 
Ho-o-zan is formed by two gigantic blocks 
of granite, the highest point of which, 
Shimidzu said, had never been reached. 
Once on the main aréte the work became 
both easier and more interesting, and after 
twenty minutes’ halt for lunch, we faced 
the finish of our task. This involved the 
ascent of a narrow ridge descending in 
broken rocky slopes, on the right, of 
moderate gradient, but falling down, on 
the left, in the great cliffs which had so 
frequently won our admiration from below. 

In sheltered nooks and crevices I found 
a great variety of Alpine plants, but un- 
fortunately the collection I made was lost 
before I could get it home for identification. 
The last 1000 feet of the climb was very 
interesting, and though not difficult when 
judged by Alpine standards, afforded some 
excellent practice in surmounting or travers- 
ing an occasional “gendarme,” or rock 
tower fifty feet or so in height. To our 
great disappointment we became enveloped 
in mist before the top could be gained, and 
when, exactly at eleven o'clock, we reached 
the highest point, no view was to be had: 
once more, with my usual ill-fortune on 
these Japanese peaks, I “ viewed the mist, 
but missed the view.” 

In our exposed position at this altitude, 
10,337 feet, with no prospect to detain us, 
we only spent half-an-hour before turning 
to descend. Here I photographed my two 
companions by the little shattered wooden 
shrine enclosed in a cairn, in which I left 
a record of our ascent, and brought away 
a specimen of the highest rock, and a stray 
votive offering in the form of a miniature 
wooden sword inscribed with the donor’s 
name. At 11.30, filled with satisfaction 
at our success, we began to retrace our 
steps, and for half-an-hour descended quickly 
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along the north aréte. Then Shimidzu, 
a true sportsman to the bone, espied a 
ptarmigan away on the left and at once 
began to stalk the bird, which forthwith 
disappeared. Seeing it pop up still further 
off, I borrowed his gun, and in a few minutes 
my first “bag” on a Japanese hill-side 
numbered three of the “thunder-birds” 
(ratcho) I had often seen but never gone 
after. Working back towards the ridge 
alone, I waited some time before the men 
rejoined me, but before long the clouds 
once more enveloped us. Not recognising 
the ground I called a council of war, and 
finally both had to confess they didn’t know 
where they were. From time to time we 
went on a little and then sat down for the 
clouds to lift and give us our bearings. 
From my compass I gained a general idea 
of our position, but our experiences in the 
forest on the ascent made us hesitate to 
make for it until we could see our proper 
line of descent. As a matter of fact we 
must have gone too far down the west side 
of the north aréte before we discovered our 
mistake, and in retracing our steps ascended 
too near the summit before turning down 
eastwards, on the side of the Okamba ravine. 

The discovery of the error, without in 
the least knowing how to set it right, took 
the steam completely out of the men, who, 
though as strong and willing as could be 
wished as long as a way could be seen, 
were completely at a loss when it had to be 
worked out afresh. It was a disagreeably 
pertinent illustration of the Japanese pro- 
verb that shika wo ou ryoshi wa yama wo 
mizu—* the hunter who is chasing the deer 
doesn’t look at the mountain ”—certainly, 
as I think Sam Weller says, we found that 
the “ point of the moral lies in its applica- 
tion,” and the recognition of the fact that 
we were undeniably in a fix found expres- 
sion in prolonged and painful silence, more 
particularly as there was clearly not the 
slightest prospect of the clouds lifting to 
release us from it. After a while, as both 
my men seemed incapable of suggesting any 
feasible route, I determined to attempt the 
descent of the cliffs, the edge of which in 
our wanderings we found we had ap- 
proached, though in what part we could 
not tell, for the mist blotted out all our 
surroundings excepting for a few yards 
ahead. In spite of the emphatic negative 
to my morning’s question as to their practi- 
cability, I believed, from what I had ob- 
served, that they were not impossible, and 
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if only the snow could be reached, the rest 
would be comparatively easy. To gain this, 
however, we had to find our way down 2000 
feet of a great rock wall, shaped like an 
inverted fan, and divided into a number 
of gullies, separated from each other by 
rocky ribs, but all converging into a 
common centre at the head of the Okamba 
ravine. At the highest point this wall is 
quite vertical, but we managed to traverse, 
from a point somewhere below the actual 
summit, diagonally to a lower point where 
it was more broken and less steep. 

For the next four hours the work was 
the hardest I have experienced in any of 
my Japanese scrambles, and I should have 
been very sorry to have to face it with 
companions of less pluck and endurance 
than Shimidzu and Masao proved to possess. 
For the purposes of comparison, I should 
consider it about equal to the descent of 
the Matterhorn from the “shoulder” to 
the lower Swiss hut, and distinctly harder 
than that of the Eiger to the Rothstock. 
Our route simply involved a series of zig- 
zags down the various intervening ribs, 
direct descent being practicable for a 
certain distance until cut off (abgeschnitten, 
as Swiss climbers say) by a vertical pitch 
of smooth rock which forced us on to the 
rib, right or left, or to cross over it into 
the gully parallel, on the chance of being 
able to turn the obstruction. Great care 
was needed on account of the looseness 
of the rocks. Moving, however, with 
every caution, we made steady progress, 
and I could not help being struck with 
the cat-like agility and sure-footedness of 
my companions, whose warajt were exactly 
suited for the work. 

At about 4.30 o'clock, after 34 hours of 
extremely hard work, the slope eased off, 
and as we were now clearing the lower 
level of the clouds, we saw gleaming far 
below us the long slopes of snow that 
filled the narrowing ravine. A cry of 
relief came from Shimidzu at the welcome 
prospect, go anshin de gozarimasu, “ be at 
your august ease ’—whereat we promptly 
sat down and made a hearty meal, for we 
had touched no food for five hours or more, 
and the strain had been unusually severe. 
Down the broken rocks we then hurried to 
the snow-slopes, and for once—the only 
occasion in the whole of the expedition— 
in the matter of foot-gear I had, so to 
speak, the “upper hand.” Down the first 
slope I had the most delightful of glissades, 
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while my hunters picked their way less 
rapidly by the rocks at the side of the gully. 
On the second occasion, after they rejoined 
me, I cut steps with my ice-axe and we 
went on together. The snow-slopes were 
succeeded by a tedious descent down the 
huge boulders of the torrent bed, the only 
alternative to which was an occasional 
struggle through the undergrowth of thorny 
bushes and thickly interlacing creepers on 
either hand, with frequent tumbles into the 
hidden channels of small torrents feeding 
the main stream. At length dusk drew on, 
and again mindful of the short twilight be- 
fore us, we strained every nerve to reach 
the bottom of the ravine, where only the 
bed of the Norokawa separated us from 
our head-quarters, by nightfall. Our race 
against time, however, proved a losing one, 
and as I now began to have difficulty in 
seeing my footholds on the slippery, water- 
worn rocks, I felt it would be incurring too 
great a risk to go on. Accordingly I de- 
cided to halt for the night in the most likely 
spot, which luckily turned out to be not 
half-a-dozen yards from where we stood. 
As the men both knew the way down and 
had not my difficulty of defective vision, I 
let Masao, the younger, go on to the hut, 
which he hoped to reach in about an hour, 
while Shimidzu volunteered to keep me 
company. 

The place I had chosen turned out an 
admirable one for a bivouac. At an altitude 
of about 7000 feet a wedge of rock some 
fifteen feet high, with a curious crack in its 
base, gave excellent shelter from possible 
rain, while water unlimited flowed a dozen 
feet away. The cool night breeze blowing 
down the valley was warded off by a screen 
of alder branches which Shimidzu cleverly 
arranged for me, and a warm fire of pine 
branches was burning cheerily within five 
minutes of striking the match. A sweater 
and an Alpine cape for wraps, and my riick- 
sack over my feet, gave all the extra warmth 
needed during the night, and a tolerable 
mattress was made from a liberal supply of 
leaves. Fortunately I had followed my 
usual plan of starting out with a good deal 
more food than I expected to eat, so there 
was no danger of starvation. Water was 
easily boiled in a small biscuit-tin, and with 
fragments of chocolate I concocted a soul- 
satisfying drink before retiring to rest. 

As we were in the middle of the evening 
meal, we were pleasantly surprised by the 
reappearance of Masao, bringing with him 
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the Oji-san and my Alpine lantern. The 
good old man had grown alarmed at our 
non-arrival, and insisted on coming up to 
see how I was. But so agreeable was the 
situation that I had no desire to descend 
the torrent by lantern light, and declined 
their invitation to conduct me safely back 
to the hut. They therefore borrowed the 
lantern for their own downward journey, 
and with many polite greetings turned and 
retraced their steps. Shimidzu and I made 
ourselves snug for the night, and in a very 
few minutes were fast asleep. Slumber was 
only broken by the onset of cold as the fire 
died down and had to be fed afresh. Drowsy 
as one was, the beauty of the night and the 
interest of our situation could not but im- 
press themselves on one’s imagination at 
such moments. The blazing fire lighted up 
Shimidzu’s honest, kindly face as he sat 
against a dark background all the gloomier 
for the light. Above the ceaseless roaring 
of the torrent rose the steep wooded hills 
that hem in the Okamba ravine, and one by 
one the stars came out with a splendour 
unknown to our northern latitudes at home. 
Presently rose a brilliant moon from behind 
the serrated ridge in front of us, in itself 
almost a sufficient light had we cared to 
make our way homewards with its aid. The 
whole scene brought back vividly Bret 
Harte’s lines on “ Dickens in Camp”: 


“Above the pines the moon was slowly drifting, 
The river sang below : 
The dim Sierras, far beyond, uplifting 
Their minarets of snow. 
The roaring camp fire, with rude humour, 
painted 
The ruddy tints of health 
On... face and form.” 


Soon after breakfast the next morning 
Masao once more appeared, and at seven 
o'clock we left bivouac and plunged into 
the horrid forest tangle on the left bank of 
the torrent. Half-an-hour of hard struggling 
with the usual obstacles enabled us to 
traverse the near side of the buttress by 
which we had previously ascended, and to 
reach the apology for a track then employed. 
By eight o’clock we were down at the bed of 
the Norokawa, which we forded close to the 
hut, and at 8.30 we were enjoying its shelter 
once more. Bathing, sleeping, fishing, and 
reading filled the rest of that day, and the 
following morning, brilliantly fine, saw us 
on the march shortly after five o’clock. The 
journey down the river was done in about 
2} hours, the distance being called by my 
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men “ about three 71.” I had now a better 
chance of observing the details of the valley, 
and noticed several good camping-places on 
the way. The best of these, called Ishimido, 
we met with just half-way between Hiro- 
kawa and the point where the Norokawa 
valley is left behind, and consists of a fine 
rock cave well situated in a level opening in 
the forest about a hundred yards from the 
stream. Near by the hunters pointed out a 
great rock rising above the water, on the 
top of which grows a quantity of iwatake 
(“rock-mushroom’’), a kind of fungus 
much esteemed by many Japanese. We left 
the river bed at eight o'clock, and a steady 
ascent of three hours took us up to the wood- 
cutters’ sheds at Kiri-yake, where we halted 
for half-an-hour for lunch, the flea-infested 
shavings not inviting a longer stay. The 
top of the Tsuyutate-toge was reached at 
12.15, from which a steady trudge of 34 
hours took us to Ashiyasu-mura again. 
The descent of the steep, slippery timber 
slides was more trying even than the ascent, 
while the distant prospect was more over- 
clouded than ever. The smells as we drew 
near the cultivated valley were appalling to 
a degree. Just before reaching the Soncho’s 
house I met Mrs. Natori herself with her 
youngest little boy, evidently off to pay an 
afternoon call, but she insisted on turning 
back to see my wants attended to. Masao 
and I gotin shortly before 4 P.m.,eleven hours 
after the start, or nearly three hours quicker 
than the journey out. The Oji-san, who was 
quite tired out, and Shimidzu arrived an 
hour later. Every one gave us the kindest 
of welcomes, and seemed genuinely inter- 
ested in our success. News of the attempt, 
they said, had got into the Kofu papers, but 
whether any account of the climb followed 
I have not heard. 

After a night somewhat disturbed by the 
usual combination of smells, heat, and fleas, 
I took my leave, amidst a chorus of kindly 
greetings, first photographing a family group, 
the father, mother, and five children, at the 
main entrance to the house. Masao I sent 
on to execute a commission at Kofu, whilst 
Shimidzu came with me to carry my baggage 
on to Kajikazawa, a walk of about fourteen 
miles. The day was heavy and close, and 
as we passed through Arino and across the 
flat sun-smitten Kofu plain, the heat was 
almost overpowering, and one longed for the 
cooling springs and snows of Shirane San 
again. After many halts for rest we entered 
the busy, picturesquely placed village exactly 
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at noon and repaired to the Konaya inn, to 
whose host Mr. Natori had spontaneously 
written a letter on my behalf. An excellent 
Japanese dinner was given me, including the 
most delicious carp imaginable, and I early 
retired in anticipation of a start at daylight 
on my journey down the Fujikawa to the 
sea. To the normal infliction of heat, smells, 
fleas and mosquitoes was now added the 
crowning misery of noisy neighbours 
quarrelling over a bargain, in which the 
chief part was taken by a middle-aged 
woman of repulsive appearance and 
astonishingly raucous voice. The dispute 
was sustained until nearly midnight and 
resumed at about three o’clock the following 
morning. 

At 4.15 a.m. I was up, and went down to the 
landing-stage on the right bank of the Fuji- 
kawa, where atthe office of the boat company 
I paid my five yen for a katkirt (private boat) 
as far as Iwabuchi on the Tokaido railway, 
a distance of some fifty miles. I was con- 
ducted to the starting-point by Masao and 
Shimidzu, and the anxiety of the latter for 
my comfort was quite touching, as he begged 
the boatmen to take especial care on the 
journey down. I was genuinely sorry to 
part with the good fellows, who had served 
me with a faithfulness and care that could 
not have been excelled. As my crew of 
three men and a boy, small but very strong, 
pushed off at 5.30 a.m. amidst a duet of fare- 
wells, I was surprised at the sudden appear- 
ance of a fifth individual, who sprinted down 
to the bank and leaped in just as we got 
under way. Thinking he was an additional 
boatman for the sake of speed, for I was 
anxious to get to Iwabuchi as soon after 
mid-day as possible, I said nothing, but it 
transpired that he was a relative of the 
captain of the craft, and had begged from 
him a passage four-fifths of the way at my 
expense. However, he helped to serve as 
ballast, and kept quiet, sleeping nearly the 
whole of the voyage, and I raised no objec- 
tion to his presence. The dull, grey morning, 
after threatening rain, changed its mind and 
turned out hot and fine, and I succeeded in 
getting some “ snapshots ” of passing craft, 
and other objects of interest by the way. 

A great addition to the comfort of the 
journey was one of Silver’s light folding 
camp-chairs which I was now using for the 
first time, and which in bivouac or native 
inns had proved a perfect boon. Folding 
up about the size and shape of a Japanese 
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umbrella, and very little heavier, it affords 
constant relief and rest. As we had started 
without any breakfast at the inn, the omis- 
sion was made good at leisure in the most 
agreeable surroundings. At the junction of 
the Hayakawa with our river, where a wide 
tongue of granite boulders bends its course 
into a semicircular bow, a halt was made to 
take on board extra ballast in the shape of 
a dozen big stones. Beyond Tsuribashi, 
where once the track of the boats passed 
under a curious bridge, a course now for- 
bidden on account of the dangerous rapid 
there, we passed by some very remarkable 
hexagonal columns of andesite, one of the 
most curious objects of the whole trip. As 
the steersman remarked, they resembled 
nothing so much as a great pile of railway 
sleepers laid on end on the river's right 
bank. 

As we drew near Iwabuchi the current 
widened and flowed with slackened speed, a 
fact for which I had presently good reason 
to be thankful ; for as we were passing from 
the river along a sort of canal to the landing- 
stage I happened to be engaged in folding 
up my chair, when a crash was heard, and 
amidst excited shouts from the boatmen I 
found myself in turn folded up in the midst 
of the fragments of the frame supporting the 
awning spread over the boat. A long punt- 
ing pole behind me had been carelessly 
allowed to project in such a way as to catch 
the first bridge we had to pass under, and as 
it was swept back it crashed through the 
frame, with which I immediately became 
involved. With a particularly sharp spar 
stabbing me in the back, the situation was 
awkward and painful, as I could not get free 
without help, which the men were at first 
too excited to give. 

Eventually I was extricated, and exactly 
at noon, 6} hours from the start, I stepped 
ashore, received a rude demand i in attempted 
English for “ Canal-money,” and I knew 
I was on the track of “civilisation” once 
more! An hour’s rest at Iwabuchi ended 
with the arrival of the up-train to Tokyo, 
and my expedition to Shirane San was at 
an end. 

** Jucundi acti labores.” 

‘The mountains seem to have been built for the 
human race, as at once their schools and cathedrals: 
full of treasures of illuminated manuscript for the 
scholar, kindly in simple lessons for the worker, 
quiet in pale cloisters for the thinker, glorious in 


holiness for the worshipper.”—JoHn RvSKIN, 
Modern Painters, vol. iv. 
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SPRING CHICKENS 


HEN girls who live in the country _ still find a ready market for their eggs. 
first leave the school-room, they In the accompanying short article, illus- 
often, especially if they should trated by photos from our own poultry- 

happen to be the younger ones in a family yard, I wish to put before those who may 
where there are several other grown-up be anxious to start a small yard of their 
daughters, find time at their disposal. May own, the way my sister and I have 


I advise them to consider 
the desirability of starting 
some open-air occupation ; 
and if the circumstances 
permit, I would strongly 
advise them to start keep- 
ing poultry—not neces- 
sarily a large farm, but a 
sufficient number of birds 
to supply their own home 
with eggs. When one 
hears of forty-eight million 
eggs being exported from 
Morocco alone in 1902, 
one realises that many 
more English men and 
women might keep poultry 
than at present do, and 
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and Duckwing Yokohamas, 
The first I should recom- 
mend as good layers ; the 
Yokohamas are added to 
our yard mostly for show, 
and, as my readers will see 
by the illustration, the 
cock is and thinks himself 
“a grand bird.” The Yoko- 
hamas are excellent layers 
and very good mothers, 
and out of the fifty eggs 
we set this year I believe 
every one was hatched, but 
all beginners must learn by 
experience, and ours with 
A SHUT-UP RUN these birds was that they 
should not be hatched till 








managed ours during the 
past year, to our own profit 
and pleasure. Since we 
took the yard into our own 
hands, not a single egg 
has been bought from out- 
siders, though previously 
many calls were forced to 
be made on members of 
the household to run and 
buy any eggs that neigh- 
bouring farmers were kind 
enough to sell them. This 
I mention as an incentive 
to the housekeeper to 
assist the young poultry- 
keepers in many little 
ways she has in her power. 

Our yard has four differ- 
ent breeds: Buff Orping- 
tons, Brown Leghorns, JUST HATCHED 
Golden-laced Wyandottes, 





April. Having tried to 
hatch them earlier, we 
lost many of them. The 
other three kinds hatched 
well and were reared with 
ease. The picture of the 
little ones “just hatched” 
shows you some Buff 
Orpingtons, Yokos and 
Wyandottes at their 
prettiest stage. You 
should hatch all your 
birds as early as possible; 
and having hatched all 
our birds before the end 
of March, we now have 
a good yard, as shown 
MIGHT IS RIGHT by the illustration of 
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the “spring chickens,” and can rely on a 
good supply of winter eggs. This was not, 
or ever will be, attained without trouble 
and disappointments. Through the winter 
we warmed their morning meal every night 
over the school-room fire, and became quite 
experts in the art of boiling rice; warm 
food is a necessity to encourage winter 
laying, and on a spring morning we are 
almost overcome by “the rush for soft 
warm food” on the part of the impetuous 
greedy young birds. A little trouble taken 
makes a great deal of difference to their 
comfort and health, and I should advise all 
young poultry-keepers who wish to make 
it succeed to take the yard into their own 
hands entirely, from the beginning, clean- 
ing out the houses once a week themselves, 
renewing the nests when necessary, and 
keeping a constant supply of fresh water in 
the drinking-pans; this especially is im- 
perative in the summer, when they require 
a lot. The runs for the chickens have to 
depend entirely on your surroundings ; we 
are highly favoured in this respect, having 
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IN THE SUMMER THEY ARE GRATEFUL 
FOR WATER 


a large field over which they may wander 
at will, and also having four or five shut-up 
runs for use when required. I should 
strongly advise the washing of the entire 
interior of the poultry-houses, roosts, nests, 
etc., with whitewash in the early summer, 
before the great heat begins, and a tin of 
carbolic powder kept handy to frequently 
sprinkle everything with is very desirable. 
At one time we were disappointed with 
the number of eggs we picked up every 
evening, but it was not till one night, when 
we found fewer eggs than we had left in 
the morning, that we began to look about 
for the cause, and then found that a little 
pig entered the laying-house through the 
trapdoor, a feat we thought practically 
impossible, and helped himself freely from 
the nests. This was not the only time we 
suffered loss by the pigs, as every day the 
old sow would lie by the side of a hen who 
preferred an open shed to make her nest 
in rather than the laying-boxes, with the 
object of devouring the new-laid eggs, if 
we could not manage to be beforehand with 
her, and I am bound to say we were often 
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the losers. Try and 
make your laying-boxes 
as comfortable and at- 
tractive as possible, if 
you have an open run, 
as it is neither profit- 
able nor pleasant to 
have your stolen nests 
pointed out to you by 
an outsider. Keep ac- 
curate accounts of all 
your expenditure and 
receipts, and I have no 
doubt that, if your 
heart is in it, you will 
be satisfied by your 
balance-sheet at the 
end of the year.. During 
the summer, when the 
eggs are so cheap and 








the expenditure on the 
food will probably exceed 
your receipts on the eggs, 
our heart will fail you, 
but if you have hatched 
your broods successfully, 
at an early date, the sale 
of winter eggs will soon 
alter that. 

If pigs and cows, etc., 
are kept at your home, | 
should strongly advise you 
to arrange to pay for your 
poultry-food at so much 
per head, rather than buy- 
ing your own food, as this 
will give you the chance 





THEY ARE 


ALSO 


FOND 


OF THE POULTRY-FOOD 





of getting more 
variety of food, 
which is im- 
portant. 

If you are a 
young poultry- 
keeper, and an 
encouraging 
parent offers to 
provide the 
food, my advice 
to you is, don’t 
accept the offer, 
it is far more 
interesting to 
work your 
poultry-yard on 
a purely busi- 
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Currency and Money in China 





BY A BANKER 


O enter fully into the subject in the 
| limits of a single paper would be 
impossible, but it is hoped that a short 
sketch will be of interest to our readers, 
especially at a time when that empire is 
passing through a crisis which will have 
enormous effects upon its social, eeonomic 
and commercial development. 

China is one of the few countries whose 
currency still retains a Biblical character, 
and shekels of silver are the medium of 
exchange for large amounts and among 
traders generally; while the currency of 
the poorer classes is the copper coin (with a 
hole through the centre for the purpose of 
stringing them together) known as “ cash.” 
Both silver and copper are supplemented 
locally by paper money issued by the 
native banks and “ cash shops.” 

While lumps of silver exchanged by 
weight act as the medium of exchange 
between various parts of the empire, each 
city and district has a system of weights of 
its own, and to master the intricacies of 
these separate systems thoroughly is the 
labour almost of a lifetime. The silver 
passes from hand to hand by weight, and the 
unit of weight is called a tael, which varies 
according to the locality and also according 
to the special character of the business one 
is transacting. There are also various tael 
weights for each city and province. The 
tael best known to foreigners is the Canton 
tael, which weighs 579°84 grains troy. 
Canton was the first place with which 
foreigners had any extensive commercial 
dealings, and commercial negotiations were 
carried on with the Canton tael as the 
basis. 

It must be remembered that there is no 
coin to represent any of these taels. The 
name is merely a mark to denote a certain 
weight of silver, and though it is confined 
generally to the precious metals, it might be 
used for any commodity. It is, in fact, 
similar to our troy weights. The different 
kinds of taels are distinguished by a suit- 
able prefix denoting the locality or other 
circumstances giving it its distinction. 
Thus we have the Canton tael, the Shanghai 
tael, the Peking tael, the Tientsin tael, and 
others; these names are given and used by 


foreigners, but amongst the Chinese them- 
selves they retain a different appellation. 
Thus the Peking tael is known as the 
Kungfa tael, the Tientsin tael as the Hong- 
ping tael, and so on. In fact, when the 
representatives of foreign banks first went 
to the various treaty ports they found 
several taels current, and they selected that 
one in each place which seemed most 
suited for their requirements, and in which 
their books and accounts are now kept. 
The selected tael gradually came to be 
known as the local tael of the port, and 
calculations had to be made to reduce the 
other taels (in which transactions were 
carried on among other classes of Chinese 
merchants between themselves) to terms 
of the selected tael before any transactions 
could take place between the foreign banker 
or merchant and the natives, or entries be 
recorded. 

For convenience of handling, the silver 
is cast into lumps or ingots of peculiar 
shape (like a Chinese woman’s shoe) and 
of various sizes, but the most general 
“shoe” represents about fifty taels weight 
of silver. Sixty of these shoes are 
contained in a box 2 ft. x 1 ft. x 1 ft., which 
therefore holds about three thousand taels, 
or roughly the equivalent of £375 sterling, 
and which takes two men to lift comfortably. 
Silver bullion is sent from place to place by 
native bankers in these boxes, each “‘ shoe” 
bearing the “chop” or seal of a“ melting 
house,” which is responsible for the quality 
and amount of silver contained therein. 
Needless to say, frauds are of frequent 
occurrence, and the only means of detecting 
imposture is to cut the shoe in two and 
examine the inside. The writer has 
sometimes seen shoes which apparently 
were composed of good silver, and which 
to an untrained eye would probably have 
passed muster, but which, when examined 
by an expert Chinese “shroff” or cashier, 
proved to have had a piece neatly cut out 
of the side, the centre hollowed out with a 
chisel, filled up with lead, and the piece 
carefully inserted again in the side. The 
writer has also seen silver dollars which 
had the rims and both faces cut off, the 
centre replaced with some cheap metal, 
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and the rims and faces reinstated so well 
as to deceive any but expert “ shroffs.” 

Since foreign dealings with China began 
another form of currency has sprung up, 
and which, chiefly in the treaty ports, and 
for local dealings with foreigners, has 
largely supplanted the old form—that is the 
introduction of silver dollars. Of these 
there are various kinds, until lately all 
foreign importations. First there came the 
old Spanish or Carolus dollar, which at one 
time commanded a very high premium. 
This was followed by the Mexican dollar, 
which is much used in Shanghai and 
Tientsin. The Hongkong or British dollar 
also circulates in Hongkong, Canton and 
Shanghai, and of late years various provinces 
have established mints worked by Chinese 
who issue their own dollars, but each issue is 
confined to its own district, the confidence 
of the neighbouring provincials in the 
personnel of mint officials not being suffi- 
ciently great to cause the dollars of another 
province to be accepted except at a large 
discount. It is most noticeable, however, 
that even in Hongkong, where the British 
dollar is the legal currency, the Chinese 
merchant keeps his books, and his profit or 
loss is reckoned, in taels. 

Though silver has not until recent years 
been coined in China, the coinage of copper 
is very ancient, and claims an independent 
origin. The copper currency was long ago 
reduced to the form of the “cash” above 
mentioned, of which 1000 ought to be equiva- 
lent to one tael weight of silver; but owing 
to the debasement of even this small coin, in 
most places it takes 1300 to 1500 of them to 
equal a tael. Attempts have been made of 
late years to improve the cash currency by 
issuing copper ten-cash pieces, but the size 
of the empire handicaps attempts by local 
officials to improve the currency generally. 
For the most part they have neither the 
power nor the wish to interfere with any- 
thing outside their own particular province, 
and the well-known economic law known as 
the Gresham law, that “bad money drives 
out good,” operates with full force in the 
provinces of the Celestial Empire. 

The revenue and expenditure of the 
empire is for the most part estimated in 
silver (though some of the provinces still 
send large quantities of “ tribute rice ” to the 
capital, Peking, as their contribution to the 
upkeep of the Central Government), and its 
assets and liabilities are calculated in that 
metal, which began to depreciate in relation 
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to gold on the establishment of the German 
Empire in 1871, consequent on _ the 
demonetisation of silver as currency by 
that empire and the establishment of a gold 
standard. -One by one, other countries— 
France, the United States, India and Japan— 
followed suit, with the effect that the gold 
price of silver, which previous to 1872 
averaged 60d. per oz., steadily fell, till in 
November 1892 it reached 21}}d. per oz., 
and now stands (April 11, 1904) at 243d. 
per oz. 

China being a self-supporting country, 
and the amount of commerce with foreign 
nations being for a long time small, com- 
pared with its internal trade and its trade 
with the neighbouring silver-using countries, 
the effect of the depreciation of silver was 
not felt except by foreign merchants and the 
Chinese merchants who dealt with them; 
but when India in 1893, and Japan in 1897, 
established gold standards, the effect on the 
trade of China immediately began to be 
noticed. This would probably not have 
given rise to action on the part of the 
Government, at any rate for a long time to 
come, had not the Central Government 
found itself confronted with a heavy annual 
loss on its gold borrowings, the greater part 
of which was to pay the indemnity to Japan 
for the war of 1894 and the indemnities to 
the world Powers for losses incurred in the 
Boxer rebellion of 1900. It found itself in 
the position that, having contracted to pay 
to foreign countries £6,450,000 per annum 
for interest and amortisation, which at 3s. 
per Haikwan (or Customs) tael is equal 
to Taels 43,000,000, the rate of exchange had 
fallen so much between 1900 and 1902 
that they had to pay something like Taels 
55,000,000 for the latter year, and would 
have to pay a larger amount in proportion for 
every further fall in the gold price of silver. 

This necessitated a large increase in 
taxation, and the Central Government began 
to see that if matters continued on the same 
footing their position might be seriously 
jeopardised. They then began to cast 
about for a means of extricating themselves 
from the difficulty. The example of India 
(which was in exactly the same plight 
previous to 1893) was pointed out to them, 
and the Chinese Government requested the 
American Government to appoint a com- 
mission to investigate and report on the 
possibility of establishing a gold standard for 
China on the same lines as India had taken. 
Here they were met by the difficulty of their 
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conglomerate currencies above described. 
While India and Japan had a silver coin 
which, though it depreciated in sympathy 
with silver, was currently accepted through- 
out the different empires, China had no such 
coin, and the difficulty is thereby enhanced. 
The American commission have, however, 
after investigation, recommended that a 
beginning should be made with the treaty 
ports, that a coin should be struck to be 
current in those ports, and that it be given 
a declared gold value when issued, the rest 
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of the empire to continue to use silver until 
the new system has had time to obtain a 
footing in the treaty ports, and become well 
established along the coast, when it could 
gradually be extended to the rest of the 
empire. 

It is to be hoped, both for the sake of the 
Chinese Government and the trade with 
foreign countries, that the recommendations 
of the American currency commission will 
be acted on, and that without unnecessary 
delay. 





The Critic on the Hearth’ 


BY JOHN A. STEUART 


at Solomon in a pause of the dinner-table 

operations. It is a subject on which the 
very young or the very lucky are sceptical; but 
the rude hand of circumstance had been laid 
heavily on Solomon. 

“Can’t help it,” he answered gloomily. “ Last 
night I had lobster salad, and it’s been sheer 
retribution ever since.” The Colonel remarked 
pleasantly, it was encouraging to find our young 
friend avowing belief in a great principle so 
whole-heartedly. “You think me an un- 
believer, do you?” Solomon returned. ‘‘ Well! 
if it’s any comfort to you, I have my bits of 
beliefs like other people.” 

“* As for example ?” said the Curate tenderly. 

‘* As, for example, that lobster salad disposes 
one to pessimism of the worst kind. In a 
general way too I believe that it’s exceedingly 
disagreeable to be cold and hungry; that the 
charm of the latest novel and the cosiness of a 
snug fire-side are enormously enhanced when 
rain or hail lashes the windows and you know 
some other fellow is catching it outside; that 
it tickles vanity to have things other people 
cannot afford; that taxes are getting outrageous ; 
and that, like a certain pious editor, most people 
stick to interest, however laxly they may hold to 
principle.” 

“These are interesting articles of faith,” 
quoth the Curate, 

“There are more,” pursued Solomon, taking 
fresh breath. ‘‘I believe also that the pursuit 
of happiness is the chief occupation of mankind 
and the sole occupation of womankind; that 
nearly everything in this world can be purchased 


S" you believe in retribution, I said, looking 


for hard cash, and therefore that the man with 
most hard cash secures most of the good 
things of life,” 

Not so fast, pray, not so fast, I ventured to put 
in. Has the millennium verily come then? Or 
can we go out into the market-place basket on 
arm, and buy so much happiness at such a price, 
like house-wives laying in the daily or weekly 
stock of provisions? (I am aware, of course, 
that in these enterprising days the tradesman 
attends at the area door, note-book in hand, and 
obediently takes the house-wife’s orders through 
the mouth of Bridget or Betsy Jane. Never- 
theless, the figure may stand.) ‘‘Good apothecary, 
or worthy greengrocer, or gentle and beloved 
butcher, so many ounces of happiness, Thread- 
needle Street brand; and please see that it is 
fresh and up-to-date.”—That were, indeed, com- 
merce of a delectable kind. 

With your permission we will look a little 
more closely into the matter. Have the good- 
ness to examine your mind and tell me whether 
you don’t spy a delusion lurking among the 
darkness and confusion below. How do the 
majority of us treat our minds? By sur- 
rendering them to. weeds and cobwebs, or at 
least playing on their surface like midges on a 
summer lake. Doctors aver that not one person 
in a hundred breathes properly, that is so as to 
let fresh air into the bottom of the lungs. It 
is certain that not one person in a thousand 
thinks so as to let light into the bottom of the 
mind. All the machinery of the Education 
department cannot stir us out of our mental 
inertness, The School Board has come and 
gone, leaving us almost as well as we were 


1 Copyright in the United States of America, by John A. Steuart, 1904. 
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before its advent. To the making of a cultivated 
intellect go fifteen years of school and univer- 
sity learning with six generations before, This 
is a fact which educationists forget, particularly 
when they hold well-paid posts on the per- 
manent staff. You cannot by going out into 
the street, catching a gamin at random and 
delivering him to the School Board trainer, turn 
out an eager racer in the great handicaps of the 
intellect. The law of heredity is against you. 
That is how it comes that all the first families 
have the good fortune to hold all the best offices. 
But not to deviate too much (though in these 
undress talks deviation is the essence of the 
game), it is both ludicrous and pathetic to mark 
how we are the dupes of our own delusions. 
People talk proudly of reason and logic. Have 
they any idea how they satirise themselves? I 
tell you not one man in a hundred thousand 
has any right to speak of reason except as a 
thing with which he has no personal acquaint- 
ance; perhaps one man in ten millions exhibits 
the elements of logic in conduct. 

“These are big figures,” remarked the young 
lady classic thoughtfully. 

Truth is generous, I responded. Let her 
have the felicity of round figures once in a 
while; and give me leave to add, though the 
statement may be denounced as heresy, that the 
most illogical peopie in the world are your 
so-called practical men, the men who exist by 
rule of thumb, the men who tell you triumph- 
antly that two and two make four and defy 
human skill to make them anything else. 

** Aren’t they right ?” demanded Solomon. 

As right as elementary mathematicians can 
be. Where they make the mistake is in rushing 
off with the notion that the laws of the universe 
arecontained in theirsimple proposition. Milton, 
it is true, uses geometric figures in describing 
the creation of the world. You remember the 
passage— ; 

**Then stayed the fervid wheels, and in his hand 

He took the golden compasses, prepared 

In God’s eternal store, to circumscribe 

This universe and all created things. 

One foot he centred, and the other turned 

Round thro’ the vast profundity obscure, 

And said, ‘ Thus far extend, thus far thy bounds; 

This be thy just circumference, O world.’ ” 


As a modern reviewer would sapiently remark, 
the whole poem is well worth reading. Don’t 
imagine that in his theories of creation Milton 
was a mere geometrician. He knew better. 
No sane man will despise geometry. On the 
other hand, all enlightened men know there 
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are things in the apotheca of the poet of which, 
so to speak, it has never dreamed. Like an 
eagle touching earth, Milton dips to soar again. 
Your so-called practical person, your stodgy 
pedestrian, sees earth in everything and every- 
thing in earth, a man of crops and minerals. 
There is an order of mind so practical, so full 
of coal and wood and iron, that it has no nook 
or corner for a fine idea, To the ox pasture 
represents merely grass to eat, Arithmetic is 
indispensable in the market-place and the 
counting-house, but when did it compute the 
poetic or the spiritual ? 

Solomon retorted that these sentiments are 
well enough for poets, from whom I had in all 
probability taken them. His tone was scarcely 
complimentary; but in view of his condi- 
tion I passed that over. I owned he was 
right, that I often turn to the poets, who are 
the best of entertainers. 

‘In that connexion I’ll tell you something,” 
he said, with that exultant look which intimates 
‘now I have you.’ “Some time ago I tried 
Ruskin for a change of diet. He’s poetic, if 
you like. He gave me the most beautiful 
sunrises and sunsets galore; but when the time 
came to dine there was nothing to charm away 
the cravings of hunger.” 

**So you took to lobster salad,” rejoined the 
Colonel slyly, ‘‘ and in consequence you are now 
a very sick man, the victim, shall we say, of an 
amiable fallacy concerning the practical? I ask 
your pardon for intruding these thoughts at a 
time when a perfectly innocent act has made 
havoc of your peace of mind. But you are to 
consider the service you have rendered in illus- 
trating a great principle, and console yourself 
with the reflection that every benefactor is in 
some sort a martyr.” 

‘*We must live,” said Solomon testily. 

‘*In the canny language of the Scot we must 
gather gear,” said the Colonel, ‘‘ and most of us 
prefer short cuts. You remember the rule for 
men of business in a hurry: ‘Three removes 
one fire, three fires one failure, three failures 
one fortune.’ A man enters the bankruptcy 
court a beggar and leaves it with a handsome 
competency. There are quicker ways of getting 
rich than by honest dealing.” 

‘* It’s said there are milestones on the Dover 
Road,” rejoined Solomon, throwing his chin in 
the air. ‘‘One wonders that with so many 
moral philosophers going round with nothing 
in the world todo but give good counsel, any 
of their benighted fellow-men should ever go 
wrong. But my private opinion is that it is 
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easier to live honestly on good roast beef than 
on the lenten fare of some of our moralists.” 

The Curate in an attempt to throw oil on the 
troubled waters said that the magnates of this 
world sigh mightily over the weary lot of being 
burdened with riches, whereupon Solomon re- 
torted, “Don’t you shed any tears over the 
magnates of this world. They're a cute lot. 
The poor man is doubtless quite sincere in 
deploring his poverty, but when a rich man 
derides riches look out for the tongue in the 
cheek. I suspect millionaires draw long faces 
over the misery of wealth just to frighten off 
those who might scramble for a share of the 
pie were its delights too frankly acknowledged.” 

“Tt would indeed be bad for plutocrats if the 
art of money-getting were too generally under- 
stood,” said the Colonel. “I read somewhere 
that all commerce begins in piracy, and some 
aver that much of it is still piracy under a new 
name. Worldly success it should seem is to be 
obtained by pocketing the conscience and faring 
forth unburdened or unhindered by moral 
scruple to illustrate 


‘The good old rule . . . the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.’” 


“It’s what Drake and Hawkins did,” quoth 
Solomon, ‘‘ and no one calls them hard names.” 

“Ask a Spaniard about that,” rejoined the 
Colonel. 

“Are we not wandering from our subject ?” 
inquired the Curate gently. It was plain he 
itched to hold on the track of that great 
principle which it is his daily business to 
expound. He says many wise things on life 
and conduct which are omitted from these 
running records of conversation, partly from 
lack of space, partly because in the undress 
mental condition induced by the prandial board 
the surplice is not quite appropriate. Not that 
the Curate ever makes the mistake of pushing 
his office out of season. He does not forget the 
axioms of a greater preacher than himself in 
regard to time and place. Wherefore he com- 
monly forbears the preaching or moralising 
mood, But here was something that touched 
us all closely, even with our feet under the 
mahogany and our energies sociably devoted 
to digestion. For the stupendous doctrine of 
retribution forces itself on our attention very 
early and accompanies us to the end. A child 
gleefully or curiously thrusts its hand into the 
fire which seems so enticing and beautiful, and 
never forgets the lesson. Hence a familiar 
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proverb. Now most of us go through life with 
fingers more or less severely burned; so that 
when the Curate swung us back he had an 
audience made sympathetic by dire experience. 

**Isn’t it curious to reflect,” he said, ** how 
the latest fact confirms the earliest discovery ? 
Civilisation veneers and polishes, but does not 
radically change. As Emerson justly reminds 
us, the barriers of race are not so firm but that 
some spray sprinkles us from antediluvian seas. 
The continuity of human nature is perhaps its 
most remarkable characteristic. Lobster salad 
eaten incautiously in London at the opening of 
the twentieth century of the Christian era 
emphasises the truth discovered by some poor 
soul in the dim dawn and beginning of things 
or ever Alexander dreamed of conquest or a 
painted Briton roamed the glades of Kent, 
rubbing up his stone hatchet as he went. You 
are indiscreet in diet, you suffer. An indiges- 
tion thus becomes as beautiful and edifying an 
example of universal law as an earthquake or 
an eclipse.” 

Here Solomon snorted more forcibly than a 
refined taste could approve, remarking how 
easy it is for us all to bear other men’s pains 
and discourse on them philosophically. But 
the Curate was not to be put out. Every man 
has his favourite hobby-horse which he mounts 
and rides in face of all discouragement, in spite 
of all ridicule. Having got astride his wooden 
nag the Curate was not to be denied his parlour 
canter. So he went on to give ancient saws 
and modern instances bearing on the subject 
in hand, while the young lady classic, flushed 
and eager, smiled encouragement. He dipped 
into Greek mythology, spoke of Aschylus and 
Sophocles, Dante and Shakespeare as preachers 
and expounders of a truth which willy-nilly 
makes the last silken exquisite brother to the 
first untutored savage who did his own tailoring 
with red, fierce hand. 

‘And everything, if you look well,” he 
pursued, “‘turns on religion. In spite of the 
materialists mankind remains idealistic at heart. 
You will recall Oarlyle’s great passage about 
realised ideals, also his statement that given a 
man’s religion (not his profession but his real 
conviction, if he have one), you can deduce all 
other things concerning him. The ancients 
understood this, as literature, the grand reposi- 
tory of the ideal, attests. I don’t speak of the 
Hebrew Bible only. The Greek drama, for 
instance, was or is but a pictorial representation 
of Greek religion. In our debased modern 
ideas the theatre has come to mean a place of 
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idle amusement where mimes, with an elaborate 
art of stage craft, toil to make men and women 
stricken with deadly ennui momentarily forget 
the weariness or dulness of living. It was not 
so when the Athenians assembled under the open 
sky to witness a tragedy by one of their poets. 
Then the play was a religious festival full of 
admonition for the stirred or awe-struck 
spectator. He saw the antique gods before (to 
adopt Heine’s phrase) they went into exile, 
doing what they would with their human 
puppets. He witnessed the suffering of idipus 
or Ajax, he learned from matchless lines the 
moral, literal enough to be an axiom of science, 
that to every deed there is an inevitable, 
inexorable sequel.” 

‘*Mostly in the way of punishment as I 
understand it,” said Solomon. 

‘Certainly, punishment or retribution is the 
pivot of action in many instances,” said the 
Curate. ‘‘And you are to note that just there 
the Christian idea has wrought what is perhaps 
its most beneficent change. The gods of myth- 
ology were wanton, they were cruel, they treated 
mortals as material for sport, even as your 
modern ‘trained in manliness’ hunts tame deer.” 

The Colonel interpolated an opinion that in 
honour and morality the deities of classical 
mythology left a good deal to be desired: and 
he noted that in some of their methods they were 
curiously modern. Thus, as Lowell wittily 
says, they “‘are partisans, they hold caucuses, 
they lobby and logroll for their candidates” with 
as little scruple and as little regard to right 
and justice as a latter-day politician in quest 
of votes. Moreover they were often jealous of 
mortals. As the Colonel remarked, a pious 
Greek who happened at the same time to be 
something of a hero had a difficult lot; for as 
the various divinities frequently fought among 
themselves when there was nothing better to 
do, just as if they were Irishmen at a fair blue- 
moulding for want of a beating, in propitiating 
one divinity he ran the risk of offending 
another, and so in the exercise of piety forfeit- 
ing life and fortune. It must have been a 
ticklish business to live at once safely and 
respectably under the old Greek régime. Take 
the case of Prometheus. From our point of view 
he was an altruist, one who desired to benefit 
the human race. But in providing mortals with 
fire he roused the furious jealousy of the gods. 

*‘And had his liver gnawed by a vulture 
in consequence,” said Solomon. ‘‘Symbolised 
liver complaint—that’s all. Many a man to- 
day has several vultures at his liver.” 
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But this was mere cynical irreverence be- 
gotten of lobster salad: and gently but firmly 
Solomon was suppressed. For the Curate was 
pointing a moral which it would do us all good 
to get well fixed in our minds, So we listened 
attentively while he traced the principle of re- 
tribution from Father 7schylus down through 
Sophocles, Euripides, Horace, Dante, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Goethe, Tennyson, and Brown- 
ing. I don’t think any of us had quite realised 
the frightful risks we run daily, or how little 
unconsidered acts, innocent indulgences, legiti- 
mate pleasures, even virtues gone to excess 
bring disaster. Retribution waits for its prey 
at every turn from the straight course. It 
clutches you when you are least prepared; it 
comes like a thief in the night. It is silent as 
thought and swift as lightning. It takes a 
man in the fulness of his pride. Thus it is 
perilously near when he says to himself: ‘‘ My 
barns are full, I will eat, drink and be merry.” 
Then goes forth the dread sentence, ‘‘ Thou fool.” 

But the Curate, while making our flesh creep, 
did not leave us without comfort. The prin- 
ciple of retribution is indeed everlasting. But 
for nearly 2000 years men have known that it 
is no longer applied wantonly or vindictively. 
Shakespeare could make Gloucester say— 


‘* As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods; 
They kill us for their sport.” 


Here we are back to the Greek conception pure 
and simple. But, happily, it is not Shake- 
speare’s last word concerning man’s relation 
to the higher powers. Note the Shakespearean 
method of dealing with vice and virtue. It is 
true the virtuous and the vicious sometimes go 
down together; but vice is never allowed to 
have the last victory. Richard the Third, 
Iago, the Macbeths, husband and wife, Regan, 
Goneril, Mark Antony, all come to a bad end. 
Similarly, although Browning at times trans- 
ports us back into the Greek world with its 
avenging furies, his final note is one of buoyant 
hope. He knows very well that “In the field 
of Destiny we reap as we have sown ;” that is, 
that it lies with ourselves whether the sowing 
and the reaping shall be good or ill. Tennyson 
in his old age was less buoyant; but whoever 
remembers “Crossing the Bar” will certainly 
not accuse him of hopelessness. 

When the Curate had finished, it was noticed 
with surprise that he had not once mentioned 
the theologian. His reply was that the essence 
of theology is enshrined in the poets, who do 
all things best. 








The Virgin Forests of Maine 


THE mention of virgin forests and vast un- 
inhabited territory in North America naturally 
suggests the Far West, chiefly the North-West, 
the great regions of the Dominion of Canada 
which are just beginning to be opened out for 
settlement. Yet such areas are still to be found 
in the old, long-settled and highly-civilised 
Eastern States of New England. Maine, the 
most Eastern State, the State which stretches 
out hundreds of miles nearer to Old England 
than any other, has yet over 11,000 square 
miles,. or one-third of its area, covered with 
virgin forests; and with an area of 35,000 
square miles, it has scarcely more than half-a- 
million inhabitants. The farmers and fruit 
growers of Maine find one of their greatest diffi- 
culties in keeping away the deer, who come 
down from the forests to feed on the growing 
crops in the spring-time, and in winter gnaw off 
the bark and the young shoots of the fruit trees. 
The deer are, however, a great source of wealth 
to the State; for Maine, like the Highlands of 
Scotland, is the great playground of the city 
men who love shooting and fishing. And it is 
not only the sportsman who is attracted to the 
most northerly of the United States. Maine 
possesses magnificent river, lake and coast 
scenery. The Kennebec and Penobscot, in 
addition to the advantages they offer to the 
fisherman, are unsurpassed for natural beauty. 
Nor are the fish the only practical advantage 
derived from these magnificent rivers. In 
summer they carry down the logs which have 
been felled and piled during the winter ; and in 
winter they supply the ice which is cut and 
stored until it can be shipped for use in Boston 
and New York and the other Atlantic coast cities. 
The mountains and the coast of Maine are the 
great resort in summer of all those who find the 
heat of an American summer too trying, and no 
part of the Atlantic coast can boast of finer 
mountain and coast scenery. The shore is very 
rocky, with beaches or little bays occurring at in- 
tervals. The length of the Maine coast measured 
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in u straight line is 270 miles; but some idea 
may be gained of its picturesque outline, when 
it is stated that the whole length obtained by 
measuring the indentations is 2400 miles. In 
the old days of wooden ships Maine was the 
great shipbuilding State of the Union, and even 
now a considerable amount of shipbuilding is 
carried on at Bath and Bangor. But while 
State pride may desire the development of this 
and other industries, it seems well for the 
American nation that it should retain a great 
playground in the east within reach of the 
mighty cities of the Atlantic coast.—a. G. P. 


The Woman’s Club and the Home 
THERE is now scarcely a village in the Eastern 
States that does not have its Women’s Club or 
Clubs. The larger cities have Women’s Clubs 
devoted to many interests, some charitable, 
some political, and some social or literary. Nor 
are these clubs disconnected units. Recently 
the Women’s Clubs have been federated into State 
organisations, and these again into a National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, so that a member 
of a tiny little club in some rural Connecticut 
village, a club devoted perhaps to street im- 
provements and the beautifying of the village, 
is in touch with her sisters all over the Union. 
One of the first results to note from this recent 
growth and development of the Women’s Club 
is the total disappearance of the old prejudice 
against them, and the fear that by detaching 
women from their natural duties, home life and 
children would be neglected and women would 
be found pushing themselves into public life. 
Many of the clubs are devoted directly to the 
interests of the home. This is the case with 
the thousands of Mothers’ Clubs or Motherhood 
Clubs which meet to discuss the proper treat- 
ment of children both as regards their physical 
and mental and moral life and growth. The 
effect of these clubs has been to draw mothers 
into closer association with the schools and the 
teachers, to lead them to understand better the 
educational work and needs of the children, and 
also to arouse their vigilance in matters of 
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deficient sanitation, or dirty streets. Besides 
this more public aspect of the work of the clubs, 
and their effect on the home, the effect of the 
club meetings on the minds of the individual 
members must not be overlooked or under- 
estimated. The club may withdraw the mother 
from her home and children for an hour or so 
each week, but the mental invigoration and 
new life and courage she receives from finding 
herself one of a community all bending their 
minds to the problems that have been worrying 
and distracting her can scarcely be overestimated. 
Instead of feeling herself one isolated struggler 
trying in vain, or apparently in vain, to master 
the great problem of the proper bringing up of 
her children, she finds herself one of an eager, 
hopeful company, all bent on the same search, 
all achieving something—not all they hope for, 
but stillachieving much. Shefindsher difficulties 
are shared by others. The trials she meets with 
are in no way peculiar to her little family, and 
she imbibes something of the spirit of quiet 
confidence and eager hopefulness; and returns 
to her home ready for fresh endeavours and 
soothed as to past failures and disappointments. 
Much might be said aiso of the value to women, 
whose lives are so often individual and isolated, 
of learning to work in a body and of feeling 
themselves parts of a social unit.—a. @. P. 


Travelling with Home Comforts 
TRAVEL in the United States is essentially 
modern. The prairie schooner no longer navi- 
gates the boundless plains of the west. A 
family does not now look forward to living 
en marche for weeks and months before reaching 
the chosen destination and commencing the 
arduous work of building up a new home in 
the wilderness. North and south, east and 
west, the land is crossed by railway lines, and 
few are the places far out of reach of the sound 
of the locomotive whistle. Even on the rail- 
road, however, travel is not always on the 
regulation model. When a family is moving 
from east to west, or from west to east, with all 
its furniture and belongings, it is not infrequent 
to hire a freight car—a box-car, as it is known 
in America—and to use it both for the family 
and the household goods. In one case of the 
kind where a family, consisting of a man and 
wife and one child, was moving from a town in 
Michigan to one in Connecticut, there were in 
addition several cows, a horse and some poultry 
to share the car. A little room was partitioned 
off in the centre of the car and fitted with 
cooking-stove, spring-bed and other necessaries, 
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while the live stock occupied one end of the 
car and the furniture was stored in the other. 
The journey occupied a whole week, but was 
performed without injury or discomfort either 
to the family or the animals.—a. G. P. 


Post-Office Scandals in America 

INVESTIGATION into the scandals connected 
with the affairs of the Post-Office Department 
of the Government has reached a point where 
it has cast suspicion upon a large number of 
members of Congress who are alleged to have 
been guilty of “graft” in calling for increased 
appropriations for post-offices in their home 
districts when there was nothing to justify an 
increase, No less than one hundred and fifty 
members of both houses of Congress, including 
men of the highest standing and reputation, 
are named in the list of those charged with 
stealing money from the Government. 

At the beginnning of the present session of 
Congress, when hints had come from the Post- 
Office Department implicating members of 
Congress in the crookedness connected with 
that branch of the Government service, an 
investigation was proposed by Democratic 
members of the House, and opposed by the 
Republicans who defeated it at the time, but 
later on agreed to the step, a committee being 
chosen to do the work. It is the report of this 
committee that has put so many members of 
Congress, chiefly Republican, under suspicion 
of dishonesty, and aroused a violent storm of 
indignation and protested innocence. It is 
feared that the result will be unfavourable to 
the interests of the Republican party at the 
next elections.—a. ©. W. 


Prohibition in Vermont 

THIs spring’s municipal elections in Vermont 
indicate a great revulsion of feeling with many 
of the citizens who lately assisted in abrogating 
the State prohibitory law. Forty towns and 
one city which last year voted to admit saloons 
have this spring, after a year’s dismal experi- 
ence with drunkenness and crime, voted them 
out again, and returned to prohibition. This 
leaves only fifty out of two hundred and forty- 
six towns of the State open to the liquor traffic. 

A. 0. W. 

Referendum in Victoria 

For many years the subject of the Bible in 
schools has been more or less prominent in 
Victoria. Thirty-two years ago the Education 
Act was passed, and the present generation has 
practically been trained under it, and in a 
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thousand ways it has been one of the greatest 
boons of our social life. 

But the matter of moral training has always 
been unsatisfactory. For a short time after the 
passing of the Act, the Scripture lessons of the 
Irish National books were used, but they were 
soon discarded under the authority of Ministers 
of Education, who were supersensitive about the 
secular side of the Act being unassailable. 

The reasons were not far to seek. The 
Ministers themselves were apparently not over- 
sympathetic towards Bible teaching. One of 
them, an ex-clergyman, once declared that it 
was necessary to avoid offending the suscepti- 
bilities even of a Chinaman—there were some 
half-caste Chinese children in our schools—while 
another, a clergyman’s son, banned the name of 
Christ from the books altogether. Then for a 
long time popular feeling seemed to be dormant 
on this matter. Politicians were afraid of 
offending Roman Catholic sentiment, while 
“let well alone” seemed to be the policy of 
the man in the street. The worship of the 
“free, secular and compulsory” clauses of the 
Act was all powerful with large bodies of 
electors, and very few candidates for Parliament 
dared to propose a change. Any man who did 
was promptly beaten at the ballot box. 

But during all this time, a Scripture Education 
League in various forms was at work, keeping 
the matter before the public, and doing its best 
to modify popular sentiment, and it is evident 
that in the past seven years a great advance 
has been made. Even the comparatively un- 
interested man has been constrained to admit 
that something should be done to teach our 
children at least the literature of the Bible, 
in view of the ignorance displayed by many 
when, as sometimes happens, their religious 
knowledge is tested. 

Even the Education Department has tacitly 
admitted this by introducing Scripture readings 
and poems of a religious cast into the school 
paper, which is issued every month, and takes 
the place of the old-time reading book. But 
this is only a temporary thing, not strictly 
legal, and dependent solely on the good-will 
of the head of the service for the time being. 

A new and vigorous campaign is now being 
conducted, and the State Premier (Mr. Bent) 
has consented to take a referendum of the 
people on the whole question, in order that 
they may say whether they will have the thing 
or not. 

Individual town polls have been taken by the 
League as a test, and very heavy majorities in 
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favour of Bible reading have been recorded in 
every case. 

Time alone will tell whether this will be so in 
the larger referendum to the whole State, and I 
think no one can forecast the result, because 
already all kinds of side issues are being imported 
and sectarian strife fomented, but in the interests 
of that large body of young people whose 
parents are apparently oblivious to their moral 
welfare, it is to be hoped that the poll will be 
decisively in the affirmative. The proposals are 
fair, and a conscience clause for teachers and 
scholars ought to safeguard those who have 
personal objections to any form of religious 
instruction being given by the State.—a. J. w. 


Chinese in Australia 

THE writer was greatly struck lately by 
meeting an Englishman who had never seen a 
Chinaman until he came to Australia. This 
fact probably explains the puzzled surprise 
with which the average Englishman regards 
the action of Mr. Seddon, the New Zealand 
Premier, and Mr. Deakin, the Commonwealth 
Premier, in sending a strong telegraphic protest 
against the introduction of Chinese labour into 
the Transvaal. We have the Chinaman, in 
alarming numbers, all over Australia and New 
Zealand. He came in the early gold-digging 
days, and liked the place so well that he stopped, 
and sent over for his cousins. Now it is hardly 
possible to find a town or even a village which 
hasn’t got one or two Chinese residents. The 
big towns of course all have a Chinese quarter, 
where, amidst dirt, squalor and vice, the Chinese 
herd together like pigs, and form a veritable 
plague-spot. In some of the country towns the 
Chinese have big stores, and in Melbourne they 
have secured a monopoly of the cabinet-making 
trade. The Victorian Parliament recently passed 
a law compelling them to stamp all their furni- 
ture “‘ Chinese-made” ; and, to facilitate inspec- 
tion, each Chinaman was—rather humorously— 
declared a “factory.” Then the Commonwealth 
Parliament, fulfilling its ‘“‘white Australia” 
project, completely prohibited them coming into 
Australia. But we are so well stocked with the 
yellow men that the effect of this prohibition is 
not noticeable yet. The two great objections to 
the Chinaman are that he works and lives too 
cheaply, and that he is of an inferior race, The 
Chinese herd together—dozens in one room— 
live on a little rice, and spend nothing save a 
few shillings in opium or at the gambling-tables. 
The white labourer, therefore, has no possible 
chance of competing with them.—rF. 8. s. 
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Science and Discovery 


BY PROFESSOR R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.5. 


The Sun’s Luminous Clouds 


Wuen the sun’s surface is examined or 
photographed with a good telescope it is seen 
to possess a mottled structure, which has been 
compared to the appearance of snow-flakes upon 
a grey cloth. The bright 7" which give this 
impression are luminous clouds floating in a 
solar atmosphere, just as the clouds of the earth 
are suspended in the air. The light we receive 
from the sun comes from the luminous clouds, 
which cover an area of about one-fifth of the 
total surface. When relatively cool vapours 
collect in a depression in any part of this sur- 
face, dark sun-spots are produced; and when 

arts are elevated above the general level their 
eightuce: is increased and they appear as 
patches of a greater brilliancy than the mottled 
surface. These lucid patches can often be seen 
on the sun with an ordinary telescope, but in- 
vestigations of recent years have shown that 
what is thus visible is but a small part of what 
actually exists. For several years Prof. G. E. 
Hale, director of the Yerkes Observatory, 
Chicago, has been perfecting a means of photo- 
graphing this flocculent material, most of which 
is invisible at any time when the sun is shining. 


PHOTOGRAPH OF THE SUN, OBTAINED WITH RAYS OF CALCIUM ISOLATED 
FROM ALL OTHER RAYS OF WHICH SUNLIGHT IS COMPOSED 
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One of his 
ictures is 
ere repro- 
duced, and 
also a por- 
tion of the 
ordinary 
sun surface 
photo- 
graphed by 
Dr. Janssen 
at the 
Meudon 
O bserva- 
tory. The 
method em- 
ployed by 
Prof. Hale 
depends 
upon the 
fact that , 
the spectroscope permits the light emanating 
from any particular element to be isolated from 
that given out by other substances in the sun. 
Suppose the rays of hydrogen to be selected, 
then a photograph of the sun produced by 
these rays shows the parts of the solar surface 
from which hydrogen light 

In the 


PHOTOGRAPH OF PORTION OF THE 
SUN’s SURFACE, SHOWING THE 
MOTTLED STRUCTURE DUE TO 
LUMINOUS CLOUDS FLOATING IN 
THE SOLAR ATMOSPHERE 


is being radiated. 
photograph of the sun here 
reproduced, the rays of cal- 


cium were used; and the 
fact that the whole face of 
the sun appears in the pic- 
ture shows that this element 
exists all over the visible 
surface. If calcium were 
only present in one part, that 
part would appear alone on 
the picture. Prof. Hale's 
photographs have thus re- 
vealed portions of the sun’s 
surface hitherto unknown, 
and a study of them promises 
to be of great value. As all 
meteorological changes on 
the earth are due primarily 
to the sun, it is evident that 
if we had detailed know- 
ledge of all solar phenomena 
and the variations they un- 
dergo, it ought to be possible 
to use the facts in connexion 
with forecasts of drought or 
excessive rain, and of warm 
or cold periods, Prof. Hale’s 
pictures represent a step to- 
ward the understanding of 
the causes which produce 
these effects. 
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Water Lilies as 
a Food Crop 


A curious use of 
the yellow water 
lilies which grow 
in great profusion 
in a marsh at the 
foot of the Cascade 
Mountains, in 
south-western Ore- 
gon, is described in 
a publication of 
the National Geo- 
graphic Society, 
Washington. When 
the flowers drop 
away and the pods 
form, crowds of 
Indians gather the 
pods, which they 
shell and dry, and 
then use the ker- 
nels of the seed 
found inside as a 
food. The kernels 
are roasted, or meal is made with them, and the 
Indians consider them a great delicacy. It is 
suggested that if some economical method could 
be devised of getting out the seeds from the 
pods, a popular breakfast food, which would 
delight the mostg fastidious palate, could be 
obtained. 


Earthquakes which move the North 
Pole 


GREAT earthquakes have been shown by Prof. 
J. Milne to cause slight displacements of the axis 
of the earth, and his results have just been con- 
firmed by Dr. A.Cancani. Our spinning globe, 
eight thousand miles in diameter, naturally 
requires a tremendous force to disturb it, just 
as, in a small way, a bicycle or a toy gyroscope 
top offers greater resistance to change of motion 
when moving than when at rest. The axis of spin 
of the earth thus remains in a practically constant 
direction from year to year; but if for any 
reason a large body of land or water is shifted 
from one part of the globe to another, equilib- 
rium is disturbed and a new axis of spin is set 
up. It is possible to conceive, for instance, of 
an altered distribution of the continental masses 
of the earth which would cause such a change 
of the axis of rotation that England would be 
near the north end of the axis instead of the 
present north polar regions. Though a change 
so great as this exceeds anything ever likely to 
occur, there is no doubt whatever that the tilt 
of the axis does vary slightly in the course of 
about a year, the North Pole at one part of the 
period being about sixteen yards away from its 
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TEN THOUSAND ACRES OF WATER LILIES, THE SEED OF WHICH IS USED FOR 
THE INDIAN DUG-OUTS ARE USED FOR GATHERING THE PODS 


position at another part. Precise investigations 
of the movements of the Pole have shown that 
they are more frequent in years when great 
earthquake disturbances have occurred than at 
other times. The quiverings of the earth thus 
give rise to displacements of the Pole, and con- 
sequently to minute variations of latitude of 
every place on our globe. 


Sources of Dew 


UnrTIL recent years it was believed that dew 
is produced by the condensation of moisture 
from the air. Experiments by the Hon. Rollo 
Russell, Mr. G. Aitken and others have shown, 
however, that many of the sparkling drops 
which are to be seen on the grass and other 
objects at this time of year are derived from 
vapour exhaled from the earth, or from plants 
on which the dew appears. Moisture is con- 
tinually being exuded by the leaves of plants; 
and in the absence of sunshine or wind it 
accumulates on the surface as dewdrops instead 
of being dried up as it is in the daytime. 
Vapour is also constantly arising from the 
earth, and this contributes to the formation 
of dew, so that though the upper surfaces of 
stones are not visibly bedewed on a clear night, 
the lower surfaces have often a heavy deposit. 
In tropical climates, the amount of moisture 
which is thus exhaled by vegetation and the 
ground at night, and is condensed into drops 
of water, is very great. There is thus some 
justification for the reference to dew as ‘‘ the 
mist that went up from the ground and watered 
the whole face of the earth.”’ 
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Varieties 


Cigarettes 


CIGARETTE smoking is forbidden to boys 
under nineteen in Japan. Any one found in 


possession of opium is liable to punishment. 


Wood-pulp 

CHEAP wood-pulp paper has been one of the 
aids in the development of modern journalism. 
A New York trade journal states that it takes 
an acre of spruce for one Sunday edition of a 
big metropolitan paper. 


Facts about Japan 

JAPAN, with her 47,000,000 population, has 
4,302,623 pupils in her elementary schools, or 
ninety-one in every thousand; while Russia, 
with her 130,000,000 population, has only 
4,193,594, or thirty-two in every thousand. 
Japan has 4852 post-offices, equal to one post- 
office for each 9700 people; Russia has only 
6029, or one for each 21,500 people. Japan 
has over 3000 miles of railway and 1500 miles 
of telegraph lines in operation. Twenty-five 
years ago not a mile of this system existed. 
Japan is mining over 2000 tons of coal per day, 
nearly 1,000,000 tons yearly, and the supply 
is of fine quality, apparently inexhaustible. 
Twenty-five years ago the output was only 300 
tons per day. 


Chickens in Muskoka 


REFERRING to previous communications from 
Canadian and other correspondents on “ Christ- 
mas in Canada”’ (see Leisure Hour, Dec, 1903, 
and Feb. 1904), Mr. F. C. Hare, Chief of the 
Poultry Division, Department of Agriculture, 
Dominion of Canada, writes: ‘‘I may say that 
there is no truth in the statement that fowls 
cannot be reared in Muskoka. I know of ship- 
ments of fowls from Muskoka to some of our 
larger markets. The winters there are no more 
severe than they are in other parts of Ontario 
or in Quebec or Manitoba. Great numbers of 
poultry are being reared throughout Canada, 
and the poultry business is advancing rapidly.” 

This, we suppose, is the final word about 
those chickens, and we can insert no further 
correspondence on the subject. We apologise 
to the chickens ! 


More about Muskoka 

Mr. E. G. Muntz, Toronto, Canada, writes 
to us :— 

“It is exceedingly exceptional that the 
secondary large lakes, such as Simcoe, Mus- 
koka, Nipissing, freeze before the end of the 
year. The great lakes never do freeze over. 

**T do not remember in all the thirteen years I 
passed on the shores of Simcoe and Muskoka that 
they were ever frozen over before Christmas, 
and I would never have attempted to drive a 
team on them till very much later. Snow fall- 
ing on the new ice acts as a blanket and prevents 
or makes very slow any further freezing. 
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** As to the effect of the cold, I have never 
worn a fur garment all the time I have been 
here, and even in the north-west I rode fifteen 
miles at a jog in a temperature of 40 degrees 
below zero in ordinary winter clothing and an 
ordinary overcoat. I was perfectly warm and 
comfortable. It is true there was little wind. 
The fact is, the dryness of the air prevents 
the escape of heat. When the air is saturated 
with moisture it is different. I have in London, 
England, at the temperature about freezing- 
point, been more frozen with cold than I have 
ever been in Canada. 

**T have seen cattle running on the open 
plains of Alberta up to the end of February, 
with a temperature running from + 32 to — 25, 
and they were rolling in fat; no fodder of any 
kind was given them, but they could get any 
quantity of good grass, Later deep snow came, 
and although the winter was nearly over it gave 
the owners much trouble to keep the herd 
through the rest of the hard weather.” 


Astronomical Notes for June 

THE Sun will be vertical over the tropic of 
Cancer and attain his greatest northern declina- 
tion about 9 o'clock on the evening of the 
21st, which is therefore the day of the summer 
solstice, when the days are longest in the 
northern hemisphere and shortest in the south- 
ern. He will rise on the Ist inst., in the 
latitude of Greenwich, at 3h. 5lm. in the 
morning, and set at 8h. 4m, in the evening; 
on the 11th he wil! rise at 3h. 45m. and set at 
8h. 13m. ; and on the 21st rise at 3h. 44m. and 
set at 8h. 18m. He will be on the meridian at 
12 o'clock on the 14th; before this date a little 
earlier, diminishing, and after it a little later, 
increasing to about four minutes at the end 
of the month. The Moon will enter her Last 
Quarter at 5h. 53m. (Greenwich time) on the 
morning of the 6th; New at 9h. 10m. on the 
evening of the 13th; First Quarter at 3h. 11m. 
on the afternoon of the 20th; and Full at 
8h. 23m. on the evening of the 27th. She 
will be in apogee, or at | Be greatest distance 
from the Earth, about half-an-hour before 
noon on the Sth, and in perigee, or nearest us, 
about half-an-hour after noon on the 17th. 
No eclipses or other special phenomena of im- 

ortance are due this month. The planet 

ercury will be at greatest western elongation 
from the Sun on the 8th, and be visible in the 
morning during the first half of the month, sit- 
uated in the constellation Taurus, and passing 
near the Pleiades on the 12th. Venus is also in 
Taurus, and rises not long before the Sun; she 
will be nearly due north of the bright star 
Aldebaran on the 9th. Mars is not visible this 
month. Jupiter is in Pisces, and rises earlier 
each morning; soon after midnight at the end 
of the month. Saturn is nearly stationary, on 
the border of the constellations Capricornus 
and Aquarius; he will be near the Moon on 
the morning of the 4th.—w. T. LYNN. 
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BRADSHAW RAILWAY PUZZLES 


NOVEL COMPETITION 


TWENTY-ONE PRIZES 


As announced last month, we offer prizes rang- 
ing from Thirty Shillings downwards for the 
best solutions of what may be called Railway 
Journey Problems. 

The conditions and all necessary particulars 
will be found on p. 602 of The Leisure Hour for 
May. 

The conditions are not elaborate, but they are 
so far important that no competitor who trans- 
gresses them, however slightly, will participate in 
the award. Here is 


THE SECOND LIST Or PUZZLE JOURNEYS: 
State the quickest way of getting by rail from 
9. Ide to Idle. 
10. Joppa to Junction Road (Middlesex). 
11. Kimbolton to Knaresborough. 
12. Littleham to Littlehampton. 
13. Maidstone to Maidenhead. 
14. Newquay to Newark. 
15. Oldham to Oakham. 
16. Potter Heigham to Pudsey. 


N.B. State 

Ist. The route, naming all stations where change 

has to be made, 

2nd. The times of starting and arrival. 

3rd. The whole time occupied. 

Of course competitors must choose the particular 
train from the starting-point by which the quickest 
journey can be made. For the purposes of the 
competition, punctuality may be assumed, even 
on the most notoriously unpunctual lines. 


The answers will be checked by the Bradshaw 
for the month in which the questions appear, 7. ¢. 
for the month before the date of the Magazine. 
For instance, the answers to the above problems 
will be checked by the Bradshaw for May. 

Note.—Answers to the first set of questions 
will be received up to June 15th instead of May 
15th, as previously announced. 

Answers to the second set must be sent in not 
later than July Ist. 
addressed to the 
Street, 


All communications to be 
Editor of The Leisure Hour, 4 
London, E.¢. 


Bouverie 


ESSAY COMPETITION: RESULT 


For Best Iniustratep ARTICLE ON ‘‘ How 


First Prize: Two Guineas: 
Miss GARDENIR, 224 Emmanuel Road, Balham, 
S.W. 
Twe Second Prizes: One Guinea each: 
Miss Marie B. Hoskyn, | Birchington Road, 
Kilburn, N.W.; Jas. H. Harris, Peverell Terrace, 
Porthleven, Helston, Cornwall. 
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I Seent My Easter Howrpay.” 

Two Third Prizes: Half-a-Guinea each: 
Rev. W. Ciark Hupson, M.A., All Saints’ 

Vicarage, 31 St. Domingo Liverpool ; 

J. CHADWICK, 133 St. Domingo Vale, Liverpool. 


(rove, 


We hope to publish some of these Articles in 
subsequent numbers. 








The Clubs. 


Tae name Clubwoman is still used as a term of reproach by 
the uninitiated, but what departure on the part of any individual 
or section of the community has escaped the condemnation of 
those who were satistied with their own deeds and achieve- 
ments, and feared the new movement might, somehow and 
some time, disturb the security of some of their vested interests? 
Every evidence of growth in any direction is regarded by the 
old-fashioned with fear and aversion. 

Women’s Clubs originated in America, where the custom of 
boarding-house existence left a large proportion of women with 
a good deal of unoccupied time on their hands. The more 
intellectual of these could not be satisfied to merely kill the 
hours with dressing and gossip, they wanted something that 
looked towards larger possibilities. Then women possessed of 
homes of their own, and children, found, nevertheless, that 
there is a certain amount of spare time to use better or worse, 
and these in due course become club women also, to the en- 
largement of the area of their interests. No one could deny 
that the Club was harmless, it had extensive beneficial possibili- 
ties, yet that section of the community that lives to find texts 
for treatment with tongue or pen, made the woman's Club the 
theme for many a dreary gibe. The Clubwoman was considered, 
like the prophet Habakkuk, capable de tout. Clubs throve, 
nevertheless, because when anything is the expression of a 
general wholesome need, floods cannot drown it nor earth- 
quakes overthrow its foundations. 

The Clubwoman could rest in her club as, possibly, she could 
rest nowhere else. She could do as she liked there, provided 
she infringed no one else’s rights, disturbed no one else’s peace, 
attacked no one else’s prepossessions. The club rooms were 
better than those at home, because, on the principle that many 
hands make light work, many payers reduce individual expense 
to a minimum, rent becomes a bagatelle when there are hun- 
dreds to pay it; club rooms were also more attractive in 
being devoid of the superfluities that are the bane of most 
households, The mere sight of a large, handsomely-coloured, 
comparatively empty room is a refreshment, it rests the nerves 
like the sight of a green meadow. 

In time the Club advanced to England, the jokes and joke- 
lets following it. Naturally no woman would join it at first 
who valued her repute as a solid, sensible, good-housekeeping 
British matron, it was left to the control of the “‘advanced” 
women, the “viewy” women, and those other irresponsible 
people who not only continue to believe that there is still room 
for some betterment in this best of all possible worlds, but 
think they should like to help the cause of progress, and, as 
individuals, possess individual power to do so. 

It must be admitted that certain clubs assume names that 
are in some measure a challenge, names which indicate either 
that the members are conscious of personal daring and are 
determined to dare further, or that they consider the surround- 
ing darkness pretty dense, and therefore mean to render the 
lamp they hold very conspicuous, while other names are as 
sober and sane as the establishment they indicate. Indeed one 
of the most admirable things in connexion with clubs is their 
aloofness from the desire of publicity, that desire which will 
soon differentiate the people worth knowing from the people 
that have got into the newspapers. 

Leaving out of view the social clubs which the members use 
as a kind of private hotel when they come up from the country, 
where they can either reside for a week or entertain their friends 
at any meal, and where the members may all be regarded as 
women of position and some measure of wealth ; passing also 
the non-residential clubs, where the intention is to afford a 
somewhat intellectual centre for women interested in any 
special movement, artistic, literary, metaphysical or even 
occult, we come to the useful clubs started in the first instance 
by semi-philanthropic effort, to afford either a place of residence 
on moderate terms to wage-earning ladies and students of art 
and music, or to simplify and improve the conditions of 
existence in the case of girls earning their living and residing 
in apartments. 

The Women's Institute in Victoria Street, 8.W., combines 
several merits. Itis a teaching school in various branches, 
and a meeting-place for women interested in any of the practi- 
cal forward movements. The fee is very low, 10s. 6. per 
annum, the reception rooms are spacious and pleasant, there 
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are social ‘At Homes every Wednesday, the reading-room is 
always available, there is a good library where the books may 
be read on the premises or horrowed, and there is an informa- 
tion bureau where advice may be obtained on all available 
subjects. The bureau is free to members, non-members may 
inquire for a sixpenny fee. The Institute does not undertake 
to supply employment (the Women’s Employment Bureau is 
for this purpose, 9 Southampton Street, Holborn). All the 
members are educated women, many of them are well known 
in intellectual circles. Membership in the Women’s Institute 
is recommended to cultured women who have not money 
available for costly diversions, but who enjoy the atmosphere 
that pertains to intellectual advancement. 

The Enterprise Club is for the benefit of girl clerks. Its aim 
is to provide interests and occupations in the evenings for 
girls employed in offices during the day, and to supply them 
at noon with a hot, wholesome and comfortable meal at a 
price within reach of their purses. What a boon this is to 
a girl earning from 10s. to £1 per week may be left to the 
imagination. Evening classes afford the members an oppor- 
tunity of learning dress-making, millinery or the French 
language, and lessons are also given in gymnastic drill and 
physical culture. An Employment Registry, a Savings Bank 
and a Sick Fund are attached to the Club, and on Saturdays 
there are musical and social afternoon entertainments. The 
Club is open from noon till 9 p.m. Membership is over 300, 
and this necessitated the opening of larger premises in the 
month of April. The Club is now at 57 and 53 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. The annual subscription is 10s., and the entrance 
fee 2s. 6d. A number of ladies of position are honorary mem- 
bers, their object being to encourage a movement so wholly 
beneficial to a hard-working and often very poorly-paid section 
of the community. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


LITERARY. 


Ventnor.—A correspondent sends you the verses you inquired 


about. They are by T. T. Lynch. 


The Silences. 


In silence mighty things are wrought ; 

Silently builded thought on thought, 
Truth’s temple greets the sky ; 

And, like a citadel with towers, 

The Soul with her subservient powers 
Is strengthened silently. 


Soundless as chariots on the snow, 

The saplings in the forest grow 
To trees of mighty girth; 

Each nightly star in silence burns, 

And every day in silence turns 
The axle of the earth. 


The silent frost, with mighty hand, 

Fetters the rivers and the land 
With universal chain ; 

And, smitten by the silent sun, 

The chain is loosed, the rivers run, 
The lands are free again. 


Muriel.—The legend embodied in the novel Quo Vadis is 
connected with a church a little way outside Rome. A pair 
of footprints are distinctly to be seen on the floor of the build- 
ing, but how produced it would be impossible to say. Foot- 
prints in Stone are shown in many parts of Ireland, and are 
nr with his Satanic majesty, with Finn McCool or other 
egendary es. The late Phillip Worsely wrote a poem 
on the legend of Peter's encounter with his Master. 

F.—It is a case of not being able to see the wood for trees. 
We have many exellent writers to-day, though none I confess 
that, in my opinion, equals George Eliot. Personally I like the 
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books of M. E. Francis, of Egerton and Agnes Castle and of 
W. E. Norris, perhaps best of any present-day works of fiction, 
but then I appreciate not adventure but interesting acquaint- 
ances. There are many single books by various writers that I 
highly appreciate, but when these authors write something 
unpardonable, as more than one of our ablest has done, my 
contidence in them is destroyed To have absolute assurance 
that your author will always interest you, and by legitimate 
means, makes you feel rich and happy. Some very well-known 
writers are unspeakable bores, and others are always vulgar 
even when they mean well. The bores have admirers, and the 
vulgarians are immensely popular, and there you are ! 


EMPLOY MENTS. 


M. B.—Any hospital will train nurses, at least I know of 
none that does not do so, but vacancies have to be waited for, 
unless the candidate is willing to enter as a paying proba- 
tiqner. I have already given this information more than once. 
Nursing is excellent work, most useful, most highly appreci- 
ated, but unless it is liked by the person doing it, the career is 
neither easy nor sufticiently remunerative to become attrac- 
tive for that reason. To find work that we like is, possibly, the 
best means of happiness that life will afford ; all other things 
may fail, but not work of which we continue capable. With 
reference to nursing I think it right to state some things that 
I have heard lately ; first, that in several hospitals more atten- 
tion is given to the appearance of the ward than to the comfort 
of the patients, so that in many cases the latter suffer 
considerably ; and again, that many nurses and sisters are so 
intolerable in their behaviour to their fellow-nurses and 
to the probationers that the more sensitive of these cannot 
endure the pricks and slights inflicted on them, and, however 
successful in their work and attached to it, are not able to 
persevere till the end of the necessary three years of training. 
I heard quite lately of a probationer who gained the highest 
encomiums from the medical teachers, and won the medal for 
her class work, who declares that it will be impossible to bear for 
another year a repetition of what she has already suffered in the 
two years that are over. Nurses are changed from ward to ward, 
but this does not always alleviate the petty persecutions to 
which some of them are subjected. I personally know one 
probationer who always spent her “‘day out” weeping in a 
friend’s house about the miseries she endured at the hands of 
the ward sister and her subordinates. Of course this does not 
apply to all hospitals, but it seems to be sufficiently general to 
call for some notice on the part of the matron. Many people 
would rather endure a great deal than lodge a complaint that, 
perhaps, might not be well received, and thus much petty 
tyranny may go on that, if suspected by those in authority, 
would be promptly checked. I am afraid many people are bad 
when they have power and opportunity. Nursing is such hard 
work that nurses might, one would think, try to comfort and 
sustain each other instead of accentuating each other’s burdens. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Myra.—Mascots are individual “charms,” and I believe 
each individual has to discover his or her own mascot. IL 
wonder if people really believe in such silliness. When 
one reads in the }apers sometimes that an actress has this 
mascot, an authcress that other, one is disposed to think 
that these are part of the paraphernalia by which these clever 
people have worked up their “‘fume.” That some people have 
curious powers of something like divination is beyond question ; 
what in Scotland is called “second sight” seems to be an in- 
termittent visionary power that some individuals certainly 
possess, but I do not think these ever use it for money-making 
purposes. I have always argued that the lines of the hand 
are modified by the condition of the mental or bodily health, 
and that profound past experiences would possibly leave a 
record. A lady told me lately that, during a serious illness, what 
is called the life-line in her hand suddenly broke. She t« ok 
that as her death-warrant, and used to lie in bed looking at the 
broken line and wondering what would happen to all her loved 
ones when she had left them. But she recovered, and after a 
few months the life-line reunited. Now I think that very 
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curious and interesting, and it is quite true. As tothe future, 
it is not ours yet, and we shall do better not to try to unveil 
it. No literature has ever indicated that power to divine the 
future came from the highest source. 

S. G. G.—I have been told that a new cure for inebriety is by 
means of vaccination. [I know of one very bad case where the 
patient after treatment has continued sober to this day, nearly 
a year. But I know of another case of which a clergyman 
friend wrote me some weeks ago, and the treatment was not 
by vaccination. He said: ‘‘A man in my last parish who had 
been a hopeless drunkard for fifteen years has been brought 
under the influence of the Salvation Army, and he has been 
now absolutely sober for nine months. 1 never knew him to 
keep sober for nine hours in all the previous years of my 
acquaintance with him. I feel sure you will be gratified to 
hear this.” I was. I suppose you saw the Message to the 
Nation issued at the beginning of the year by the National 
Temperance League. The writers ascribed the increased 
number of the insane in asylums, 9S per cent. in thirty years, 
almost entirely to the abuse of alcohol. The superintendent 
of one of the County Asylums recently ascribed intemperance 
to two causes—first heredity, and again ignorance on the part 
of the beginner of the effects of small doses of alcohol. He 
indicated that unpalatable food was an incentive to drink, 
beer often seemed to give an appetite for what could not be 
enjoyed without it, while insufficient nourishment in badly- 
cooked food left the system craving for something that alcohol 
seemed momentarily to supply. His impression was that more 
knowledge of cooking ameng working-class women would 
lessen the desire for stimulants among men. At present, 
though more women come before the police magistrates charged 
with drunkenness, almost twice as many male patients are 
brought to insane asylums through alcoholism. Out of a 
total of 116,000 insane patients now in asylums, 17,000 are 
victims to drunkenness in the proportion of 11,000 men and 
6000 women. 

Miranda.—To make furniture polish—Take a pint of pure 
linseed oil, half-a-pint of vinegar, 2 ounces of rose-pink, 4 oz. 
resin powder and a gill of good spirits of wine ; dissolve the 
resin in the spirit, then mix all the ingredients well together, 
put into bottles and keep closely corked. Shake the bottle 
before using, apply the polish with a piece of flannel, rub off 
with wash-leather or an old silk handkerchief, and continue 
rubbing till the finger pressed on the wood leaves no mark. 


TOILET. 


Alice M.—When the hair falls and the scalp feels itchy there 
is no remedy as good as well washing the hair with a 
beaten-up egg in water. Rub and massage the scalp well, and 
wash again in water without the egg. Repeat every week o1 
ten days. The friction necessary to dry the hair increases the 
circulation, while the washing removes all dust from the 
scalp. Stimulants are sometimes beneficial, but most so when 
applied to a cleansed and invigorated skin. Bay-rum and 
tincture of cantharides are both possessed of cleansing and 
stimulating properties. 

Letty Ann.—Where the gums are tender and recede from the 
teeth an astringent lotion should be used. Take half-an-ounce 
of borax, dissolve it in three pints of boiling water, when cold 
add a teaspoonful of tincture of myrrh. Wash the mouth with 
this every day. Tartar on the teeth is due in great measure 
to properties in the drinking water. I know a district where 
most of the middle-aged people are almost toothless, and where 
visitors after a few weeks find tartar deposits on their teeth. 
To prevent this the teeth should be brushed after meals with 
water to which a pinch of bicarbonate of soda has been added. 
Some families are more disposed to accumulate tartar on the 
teeth than others. The whitest teeth are often the least 
durable, the enamel on them being thin, and the chalky sub- 
stance rendering them brittle. I fear nothing will long 
preserve these for their one-time enviable possessor. 

VERITY. 


Letters regarding ‘‘Women’s Interests” to be addressed 
“Verity,” c/o Editor, “The Leisure Hour,” 4 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C. 
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SHAKESPEARIAN ACROSTICS 
Eighth of Nine 


**Tt becomes thy oath full well 
Thou to me thy secrets tell.” 


1. ‘* Away from light steals home my heavy son.’ 

2. ‘* Little of this great world can J speak.” 

3. “ J will have nothing else but only this.” 

4. ‘*Though the chameleon Love can feed on 
the air, J am one that am nourished by my victuals, 
and would fain have meat.” 

5. ** J was adored once, too.” 

Find the speakers’ names, giving Act and Scene 
Sor cach quotation. 

Five Guineas’ worth of prizes to be awarded 
at close of this series, for correct answers. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth Acrostics were— 


Fourth. 
Great, Rue, Are, Time, Indeed, Air, None, 
Obtained = Gratiano. 


Fifth. 


Christian, Hen. VIII., Act V. Leonatus, Cym., 
Act I. Owl, Hen. VJI., Pt. 3, Act V. Turtle, 
Winter's Tale, Act V. Everything, Lear, Act IV. 
Neck, Rom. and Jul., Act I. Cloten, Cym., Act IV. 


Sixth. 


Belarius, Emilia, Nobility, Eglamour, Desde- 
mona, Imogen, Cordelia, Time = Benedict. 


For the above answers the scores were as follows 
(Acrostic Fifth being a crucial one) :—The possible 
maximum of marks (9+7+9=25) were gained by 
Peg I., and Witton. 24 marks by Alaska and 
Plena Spei. 23 by Acorn, Bee, Eda, Ilex, Katydid, 
Thoca, and Vicar. 22 by Branwood, Peg II. 
(Liscard), Jacko, and Reldas. 2] by A. C. R. 
Marcia, Mogg, Polly, Q. O. D., and Violet. 20 by 
Israfil, Fern, Moggs, Frog. 19 by Puck. 18 by 
Epirus. (Scores of competitors who do not enter 
for every acrostic of the series are not kept.) 
Final list with prize-winners’ names will appear 
in September. 

All answers must be addressed to the Editor of 
The Leisure Hour, and must bear on the outside 
the words Fireside Club, and must reach this office 
by the 15th of the month. 


ON OUR BOOK TABLE 

Books noticed: S. E. Wuirr’s The Forest, Grant 
Richards, 7s. 6¢. Mrs. Cratcie’s The Vineyard, 
Fisher Unwin, 6s. W.H. Hupson’s Green Mansions, 
Duckworth, 6s. Dr. RaBaGuiati’s Air, Food, and 
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Exercise, Bailli¢re, Tindal and Cox, 7s. 6d. Pro- 
FESSOR Mosso’s Fatigue, Swan Sonnenschien and Co, 
Gathered Poems of Ernest Myers, Macmillans, 5s, 
Mr. Ketman’s Faith of R. L. Stevenson, Oliphant, 
Anderson and Ferrier, 6s, Rev. P. Wageerrt’s 
Religion and Science, Longmans, 2s. 6d. Chronicle of 
Jocelin of Brakelond, De La More Press, 2s. 6d. 


Mr. White’s record of a thousand-mile canoe- 
trip in Michigan and Canadian waters makes a 
twofold appeal. It is a practical handbook of 
camping-out life, minute as to every detail of out- 
fit, pack making and carrying, hunting and fishing, 
with chapters on the science of going light, on 
walking in the woods, on open water, canoe-travel- 
ling, on the art of building every sort of fire from 
the smallest, for cooking only, or the larger 
warmth-fire, to the best, the biggest, and the 
longest lasting, the friendship-fire, as he calls it. 
In addition to giving all these business details our 
author has written throughout under a strong 
sense of the beauty of the forest, and has so 
rendered the magic of its impressions that his 
book is full of literary charm. You feel, you hear, 
you see, as you read. Take this picture of the 
trading-room in one of the Hudson Bay Company's 
outposts : 

* All the charm of the Aromatic Shop was in the place, and 
an additional flavour of the wilds. . . . Shades of childhood, 
what a place to rummage in!... In yonder square box are 
the smoke-tanned shoes of silence: that velvet dimness would 
prove to be the fur of a bear: this birch-bark package contains 
maple-sugar savoured of the wilds. Buckskin, both white and 
buff, bears’ claws in strings, bundles of medicinal herbs, sweet- 
grass baskets fragrant as an Indian tale, boxes embroidered 
with stained quills of the porcupine, bows of hickory and 
arrows of maple, queer half-boots of stiff sealskin from the 
very shores of the Hudson Bay, belts of beadwork, yellow and 
green, for the Corn Dance, even a costume or so of buckskin 
complete for ceremonial—all these the fortunate child would 
find were he to take the rainy day privilege in this, the most 
wonderful attic in all the world.” 


Or listen to this echo of the white-throated 
sparrow :— 

“It is night, very still, very dark. . . . Suddenly across 
the dusk of silence flashes a single thread of silver, vibrating, 
trembling with some unguessed ecstasy of emotion. Ah! poo 
Canada, Canada, Canada, Canada! it mourns passionately, 
and falls silent. 


Or feel this breath of air as the voyagers toiled 
through the forest one sultry July afternoon. 


**The woods were literally like an oven in their hot dryness. 
Finally we skirted a little hill, and at the base of that hilla 
great tree had fallen, and through the aperture thus made in 
the forest a tiny current of cool air flowed like a stream. It 
was not a great current or a wide: if we moved three feet in 
any direction, we were out of it. But we sat us down directly 
across its flow . . . and never has anything else given me half 
the luxury I drank in from that little breeze.” 


Among the prosaic inhabitants of a dull county 
town, people who have “missed the spells and 
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magic of existence, while its tragedies have ed 
them by,” Mrs. Craigie casts the lot of Jennie 
Sussex, the young and romantic heroine of The 
Vineyard. Much skill is displayed in the portrayal 
of Gerald Federan, whom we find at the outset 
pliable as wax in the hands of his evil genius. He 
is weak and faulty throughout, with an almost 
redeeming quality of self-depreciation. ‘‘The 
eternal Pecksniff in us all,” he exclaims after posing 
as a fine fellow, ‘‘ and especially inme!” He loves 
Jennie and is loved, but they are ‘inimical in 
spirit : neither of them had any bent for the bear- 
ing of the other’s burdens, or any mercy for each 
other’s shortcomings.” Circumstances therefore 
avail to separate them. Federan marries an heiress 
who had saved him from financial ruin, and Jennie 
becomes the wife of an artist, an idealist like 
herself. 


Mr. Hudson has created in his Riolama of the 
Green Mansions a wood nymph whose beauty and 
gentleness and hapless fate make her a sister in 
romance for Fouqué’s Undine. With bird-like 
songs, clad in a spider-silk garment, she flits 
elusively through the story, bewildering while 
she charms her Venezuelan lover. The book has 
both power and originality of construction, and 
its tragedy must leave a heartache in the reader's 
breast. 


Dr. Rabagliati of Bedford has published a third 
edition, greatly enlarged and almost entirely re- 
written, of his wise and useful book on Air, Food 
and Exercise, an essay on the predisposing causes 
of disease. The first and last subjects are briefly 
dealt with at the beginning and end of the volume, 
the bulk of which is devoted to the science of diet. 
The — mind has been largely leavened with 
useful knowledge regarding the value of fresh air 
and methodised exercises, our author believes, but 
is still curiously ignorant of the principles which 
should rule diet. 

His belief, based on long and varied professional 
observation, is that our increasingly luxurious food 
habits as a nation account for the increase of alarm- 
ing diseases, such as appendicitis or cancer, as well 
as for the prevalence of unhealthy people, habitually 
suffering from colds, constipation, indigestion, and 
such ailments. In brief, he thinks we eat too 
much, and too often. 

‘Bad as alcoholism is,” our author asserts, “it is not by 
a long way so potent a cause of mortality or of disease as 
improper feeding; and I cannot help thinking that if the 
teetotallers, instead of confining their attention to the evil 
effects of alcoholic drink alone, had widened the scope of their 
inquiries and extended them to the effects of intemperance in 
the use of food also, they would have effected much more 
good. than they have yet suceeeded in doing. ... I have 
endorsed the practice of the teetotallers by being one myself 
for years, so that I know of what I speak.” 


Professor Mosso needs no introduction to English 
readers, his previous work (on Fear) having Coon 
so well received on its translation eight years 
ago. This new volume on Fatigue, translated by 
Margaret and W. B. Drummond of Edinburgh, 
gives the latest observations and discoveries of the 
eminent Italian physiologist, on a subject of great 
general interest. He deals with fatigue character- 
istics and products, the law of exhaustion, attention, 
intellectual fatigue, work, and over-pressure, and 
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the clearness of his expositions must make them as 
interesting as they are important to lovers of science 
in general, and to educationalists in particular. 


Of the Gathered Poems of Ernest Myers, the 
following verses are a pleasing example— 
“Hold us not here; the flowers have ceased to blow, 
The frost begun : 
Hold us not here; we will arise and go, 
The dream is done. ¥ 
Our feet are set upon a sterner way, 
And we must on; 
Ease, thou hast dwelt with us a summer day, 
But now begone. 
Still deem we vain the strifes whole countering cries 
Clash from afar, 
Yet through their midst we seek one purer prize, 
One beckoning star.” 


Mr. Kelman, in his recently published volume of 
lectures on The Faith of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
marshals an infinite number of quotations from his 
author, in illustration of his points, and packs 
these chosen passages together so closely that one 
catches too few glimpses of the marshalling hand, 
although the choice and ordering of his selection 
reveal both his taste and opinions. Here and there 
we have a touch of keen characterisation, as in the 
remark that Stevenson had ‘‘a Hebrew conscience 
and a Greek imagination, a Scottish sense of sin 
and a French delight in beauty.” Stevenson’s 
subjectivity, his gift of vision, his sympathies and 
appreciations are copiously illustrated to show in 
what ideals and types and duties he placed his 
faith, and Mr. Kelman discriminatingly analyses 
the religious opinions of the man as made clear in 
his bene and actions. 


Religion and Science will be found useful, not 
only by the clergy, to whose needs it is specially 
addressed, but also by all those anxious to learn 
how far religious belief is really affected by the 
discoveries and theories of modern science. The 
author is one of the few who know both sides of 
his subject. This book cannot be called easy 
reading, as it presupposes a considerable knowledge 
of scientific terminology, but it will well repay the 
reader’s trouble. An appendix gives a useful list 
of modern works bearing on the subjects discussed. 


Readers of Carlyle’s Past and Present will re- 
member Abbot Samson of Bury St. Edmund’s, 
and all who were led on by Carlyle to study the 
fascinating Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond will 
be glad to have it, newly translated with an admir- 
able introduction and notes, included among 7he 
King’s Classics. Nowhere else can the student 
obtain so vivid and clear a picture of the social and 
religious life of England in the latter half of the 
twelfth century. Written within a ‘“ convent’s 
narro room,” this Chronicle is not bounded by its 
scanty confines. The life of all classes in the realm, 
the intrigues of Church and State, the faults and 
virtues of king and prelates are mirrored here for 
us readers of seven centuries afterwards, by one 
who could not only write but observe. Few chron- 
icles are so full of human nature. Few deal witha 
period so interesting and so little known to the 
ordinary reader. This isa book to buy and read 
and keep. 


J 




















VERESTCHAGIN AND FAMILY 


The great Russian painter, Verestchagin, met his death on the Petropavlovsk, when it was blown up at Port Arthur. 
picture of Napoleon is in the background of the above photograph. He depicted the horrors 
of war as they have never been depicted by any one else. 
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Our Chess Page 


Summer Solving Tourney. Three Guineas in Prizes 


As intimated last month, we offer Three 
Guineas in Prizes for the best sets of solutions 
of problems to be published during the months of 
June, July and August 1904. Not more than 
ten problems will be given, and the number may 
be less. 

No competitor will be allowed to take more than 
one first prize, or the equivalent, during the year 
for solving, but the Gold and Silver Medals are 
exempt from this rule. 

Conditions, to be carefully observed :— 

1. Each batch of solutions must be headed with 
the name and address of the sender. 

2. Foolscap or quarto paper must be used ; only 
one side must be written upon, and the sheets must 
be fastened together. 

3. Neatness should be observed, and the leading 
variations clearly set forth. 

4. Solutions should be exhaustive. 

Here are the first two problems, both of which 
were entered in our last Problem Tourney. 


SUMMER SOLVING TOURNEY PROBLEMS 
A 


BLACK—12 MEN 




















WHITE—10 MEN 
White to play and mate in three moves. 
B 
BLACK—7 MEN 
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White to play and mate in three moves. 


‘* Twentieth-Century Retractor.” 
No. 5.—By Mrs. W. J. Barrp. 


“Do not for one repulse, forego the purpose 
That you resolved to effect.” 
Tempest, 


BLACK—2 MEN 


Act IIL. se. iii. 
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WITITE—4 MEN 


1. White played last, but must retract his move. 
2. Black to retract his last move. 

. Black to play so as to allow 

. White to mate by discovery. 

Solutions received before July 10 will be acknow- 
ledged. A special prize is offered for the solver 
who, in the aggregate, most quickly solves 
Nos. 3, 4, and 5. [See page 527.] 

SOLUTION. 
Mrs. Barrp’s Retractor No. III., April. 
. White P was on B3 replace. 
2. White Kt—B 6. 
. Black Kt—B5. 
White Kt—B 4 mate. 

Ww e hope to publish the award in the last 

Solving Tourney next month. 


A good game between two well-known Amateurs : 
WHITE, BLACK. 
H. 8. Barlow. v. A. Curnock. 
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mate in 2. 

N.B. In the : notation adopted in the above game 
N stands for Kt. 

1 If Black had avoided the trap by ¢. g. P—B 3 White would 
still win by reason of his passed pawn and the pressure he 
is able to bring on Black’s Q—B P.—Ed. 

All communications to be addressed to the 
Editor, ‘‘The Leisure Hour,” 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, £.c., and to be marked CHESS on the 
envelope. Competition entries must be accompanied 
by the Eisteddfod Ticket from the Contents page. 
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Your 
Thinker 


Brain (and other nerve matter) wastes 
away exactly as other portions of the human 
body give out—a little every hour. Unless 
this waste is repaired the brain gets weak and 
brain-fag and nervous prostration set in. 

This waste is restored naturally by Albumea 
end Phosphate of Potash found in 


Grape-Nuts 


All worn-out, broken-down brains can 
surely be rebuilt by the use of GRAPE-N U'l'S, 
the most scientific food in the world. 

If you are a thinker your brain wastes 
away in proportion as you use it. It can be 
kept KEEN on GRAPE-NUTS. 

Look for the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in each packet. 


There's a Reason. 





Who said 


SOAP ? 


We did. 
But we said 


Wright’s 


Coal Tar 
Soap. 


It protects from all 
infection. 
ri 
4d. a Tablet. 








(Registered) 
Wonderful New 


made solely by | 


From all Confectioners. 











to-day the standard of excel- 
lence ; the Grand Prix of Paris, 
1900 ; made by a firm of over 
75 years’ world-wide reputa- 
tion; dur... the decisive test 
of merit is in the drinking ; try a 
914d tin from your grocer, or a 
free sample sent on receipt of 
post card stating your name, 
address, and Zhe Leisure Hour. 
Suchard’s Cocoa and Chocolate, 33 King 
Wiliam Street, London, E.C. 
Suchard’s VELMA : th 


eating chocoiate _ 
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yet 





NEW EDITION. With many Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 2/6, Cloth Gilt. 


How to Study 
Wild Flowers 


By the Rev. GEORGE HENSLOW, M.A., 
F.L.S., ete. 

**A mine of delight for the contemplative man 
of leisure.” —Christian. 

**Will undoubtedly 
teachers.” — Times. 

** Remarkably full and clear.” 

** A concise and clear handbook.’ 


Published at 4 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, 


and sold by all Booksellers. 


be of much service to 
Acadé my. 


’>— Guardian. 
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IN THE NECESSARY TOLL and SUFFERING of TH LIFE 


MAN CAN INVENT NOTHING NOBLER THAN HUMANITY. 
| 8 THEN WHAT HIGHER) Tur Line or Lire} ENO'S ’ FRUIT SALT 
| |s Am caw man . Se ere 
ATTAIN THAN laugh with joy by natural] | 
CONQUEST OVER 


means. (Or, in other 
HUMAN PAIN? 


































words, Gentleness does 
more than Violence.) 


ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ 
‘ prevents unnecessary 
; suffering and removes 


Its universal success . 
proves the truth of the S| 
above assertion, 


- 


disease only by aatural 
MORAL FOR ALL— 


*T need not be missed if another 
succeed me, 
To reap down those fields which in 
spring I have sown. 


Read the twenty-page 
He who ploughed and who sowed 
is not missed by the reaper, 


pamphlet given’ with 
§ each bottle / Ene’s Fruit Satt.| ey Ex ca, a 


: laws, 

















CAUTION.—Examine the Capsule and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ otherwise you £ is 
have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITA TION. ; a4 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London, S.E., by J. ¢. ENO’S Patent. 
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Beauty CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


Tue RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, Lonponx. 
is e quenced ty aang Go® Dalli” 


Iron. Heatof the lroning Room, Pe = 

fumes of the Gas stoves ruin the nerves 

and spoil the Complexi mo »f women who use the old style of 
flat or box irons. The “ Dalli” is self-heating, with smoke- 
































less and odorless fuel. No ) gas, no fire required ; can be used 
anywhare, even out of doors, without interruption, doing 
double the work in half the time. 
Price ¢ f the « + io Gi " Frise ge fs, i Fuel a 
is per box of 128 blocks ‘o be had of all Ironmongers, “ 
if any difficulty apply to— Please write for List from THE RELIGIOUS 
Tae Dat Suoxetess Fvet Cc., 27, Milton St. London, E.C_ TRACT SOCIETY Incorporated 
- ° 


Beware of a nd imitations. 
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SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2/6. 
A NEW BOOK ON THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


Are the Critics Right? 


HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL Hics Rig AGAINST 
THE GRAF-WELLHAUSEN HYPOTHESIS. 


By W. MOLLER. 


Translated from the German by C. H. IRWIN, M.A. 
With Preface by Professor Von ORELLI, of Basel. 


Published by THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


















